Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, 


AND LITERARY. 


NEW SERIES. 








No. 66. 


LONDON, JANUARY, 


1880. Price 6d. 








HE FOUNDLING CHOIR.—Mr. WILLING desires to 

inform his Friends and the Public that he has RESIGNED his 

APPOINTMENT of ORGANIST at the FOUNDLING, and that he has ceased 
to officiate at that Institution 





\ Y LOVE FAR AWAY.—Madame Marie Roze will sing 
it Batre’s celebrated ballad, ‘‘ My Love Far Away,” at all concerts 
on tour in England, Scotland, and Ireland.—DUFF and STEW ART, 2, 
Hanover Street, W. 





“THE DAY THAT IS 
SONG 


FOR MEZZO SOPRANO OR CONTRALTO. 


FLED.” 


Composed and Dedicated (by permission) to 


LADY LAYARD, 
BY 
EDGAR WHITAKER. 
“The composer has ha appily caught the spirit of the words, and he has treated 
the theme with much ability.”—Court Journal. 


Also, by same Composer, 


“SALVE MARIA.” 
(SOPRANO.) 
Sung by Signora Dexpnine Lrvapant. 


‘The expressive words are allied to most touchiug music.”—Court Journal. 
“A fervent strain of melody is made the more impressive by an effective 
change of tonality and the use of chromatic intervals.”—Court Circular. 


AND 
“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 
Dedicated (by permission) to 
Mrs. THOMAS BRASSEY. 
“The air is exceedingly graceful, and the accompaniment effective.”— 


Court Journal. 


“ Expressive in the extreme, but the modulations exact first-rate vocalisa- 
tions.”—Court Circular. 


Price 4s. each. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


HE LATEST NOVELTIES IN MUSIC, just issued by 
Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, London. 
A list may be ha:! gratis and post free. 
HE MERMAID’S EVENING SONG. Trio for three Female 
Voices. Written by Dr. CARPENTER. Music by STEPHEN GLOVER. 
8s. ; post free 18 stamps. 
HE SA1LLOR’S DREAM. A Descriptive Fantasia for the 
J. PRIDHAM. 4s.; t ph pe & at ice. “ It pw 8 
to be a musical 1 
hamm: 





ering of the seaman’s ts as he reclines edad in his 
ock. The idea is good, and it is admirably carried out.”—Vide Brighton 
Gazette. 


HE HARVEST HOME. Fantasia for the Piano. By J. 
PRIDHAM. = ns —— — more popular than his well-known 
“Sailor's Dream.” for 24 stam 





LONDON : 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


SIR JOHN GOSss’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net, 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 


TREATISE ON HARMONY, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON “ANON AND FUGUE, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


SCOTSON CLARKE’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, © 


Price 5s. (Half-price.) 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 
Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 1ds. 6d. ; or 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Speeial Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 
** We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. ‘The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 


Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map ot 
London...... We canuot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 


upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old cily.” 


London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 


Second Edition. 


ryyuk BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 

and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster 
of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist 
and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To 
which are added Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as 
sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; and Responses 
for Advent andLent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. TILE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hynmal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. 
postage, 14d. 


Bound in cloth, 8d.; 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considersile merit. The 
melodies oy pong and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, e particularly notice the tune for the hymr ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the ture in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnijicat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn. 


4 I: 


THE VOICE. 


—— 


OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM. 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of “‘ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Streot. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 


EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


r(.HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ wusical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a heariug than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 


‘“*Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Times. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 


** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 


“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—T'he Doctor. 

“The author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette. 

‘*We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every suceess.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 

‘*Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”’—The Pictorial World. 

** A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information trom this 
pamphlet.”—The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”—Figare. 

«« Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects ; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Kock. 

“‘Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


““Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends ftself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

‘«Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

«« Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express. 

“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 

“We tly admire the earnestness of p with which he has set himself 
to the tank of 4 musical reformer, and the bili ty he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—-Malvéern News. 

«All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald. 

“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
pet. Bay he. than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 

ienti in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 


public speakers 





The subject of training istreated with ability by Mr. Lunn,a 
as well 2 rtm will find his teachings pe be toad wees 


Barursae, Tinpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand 
and all Booksellers. 








Just Pusiisuep. Priczs Ong SHILiine. 


you8£z EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
A LECTURE delivered at the’ Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 





CO., Hanover Stucet, W. 





Londow ; STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & 





THE ORCHESTRA. 


NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 








Epirep sy Rev. C. GUTOH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Ilustrated, and contains Original Tales, 
Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. It is very suitable for Localization. For Terms apply to the Publishers. (Specimen No. 
14d. post-free.) 


The Vols. for 1873-1877, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready. 





London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


AERATED WATERS. NEW SO N G g. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
M2Y-PAvis AND CO.’S oe 
DIR ALLEIN. 


With English Words, by Hersert Garpneg. Music 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. by H.R.H. Prince Leoroxp. 


Sung by Mr. W. H. Cumminas. 





MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART, 


Music by Harriet Kenpau, 
Sung by Mrs. Osaoop. 


— 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. THE CHANCEL ROOF. 


getty Vocer. The Music by Mrs. 
BR, ANDBEWS' “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” ‘Tran. The Words by J y 
© scribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price 1s. 6d. each, nett, To Arnrnur GoopEve. 
commemorate the Author’s ‘‘ Golden Wedding,” 1878. The proceeds will be . 
given to aid the “ Wadmore Fund” (London), and the “ Blind Asylum" Sung by Miss Fanny Ropeateon. 
(Manchester), until January the 16th, 1879. Orders executed (post free) by 
R, Anprews, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. 





ROSE OR THORN, 


Now Isswing to Subscribers only, 88. 6d. The Music by Crro Pinsvtt, 
NDREWS’ ‘“‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 


of Eminent Soloists—1828 to 1878—suggestive of their different styles. 3 
Only a limited number of cspies will be printed. Names now being received YOU LL NEVER GUESS. 
by R. Andrews, Music Academy, 14, Park Avenue. Longsight, Manchester. The Words by Frepericxk Lanesriwer. The Music by 


T° SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, Cro Pinsvti. 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 








Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK F I RS T AN D LAST. 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, teatey, W.C.—i Established 1794). The Music by Crro Pinsvti. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. arr 
Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH,. Thirteenth Season, 1879, tampe each. 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to The above Post Free Sf or 24 S ps 
rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospectus on application to oa ae Es 
H. G@, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


C TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, ‘nl CO., Music Publishers, L A M B O RN C O C K, 


Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In (Late of 68, New Bond Street,) 
an ae he all the wee Continental tal pablishers .% Leipzig, ; 
r am , Paris, Vienna, anc an. Rooms for Teaching or Practisin: ¢ ‘ 4 
Pianof Ameri erican Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Se end. | 23, HOLLE 5 STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
hand Musial Tt Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, Hew & Bond-street (three doors | LONDON, W 
from Oxford-street), and 308, Oxford-street, London, W. aie ' ' 
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‘NRAMER’S THREE YEARS' SYSTEM for the HIRE 
/ of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, &c. 
has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 
Cramers, and is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by themselves. 
REGENT STREET, W.; axp MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


‘en NRAMER and CO. cannot too aanenit: repeat that 

their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
and better than most—but includes instruments by all the eminent manu- 
facturers—Lroadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofoites Cramer and 
Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. Ilustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co.’s Ware-Rooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 





OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 

makers from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 10s. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
wits 207 and 209, ——" Street ; 40 to 46, a, EC. 


50 Guineas, of 
“The best 50 Guinea 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 
which the leading Musical Journal writes :— 
Oblique ever produced.” —Orchestra. 





(j24MERs’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
J weod Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 43 to 46, ‘a Street, panes 


RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Gu ineas, 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C. 





NRAMERS' 


13 Guineas. 


HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 





RAMER and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 

Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 

35 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 10s. to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter. 











===. SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 
case, with three stops, 830 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System, 





(= CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 
taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 
5 ft. wide, and 3‘. deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 
Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas, 
With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 

dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 
Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 





Ce —_ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 

ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, on Cramers’ Three Years’ System. Iilus- 
trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W. ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 








RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of stops, and are generally superior to 

all imported goods of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
Three Years’ System. 

J. B. Cramer and Co, can supply instruments with any required combination 

of stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Illustrated List furnished 

on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 
85, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


-|STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co., 


84, NEW — STREET, 
308a, OXFORD STREET. 


BARRY, C. A. 
Five-part Choral Song. .. ee ee 


Sonam, aA. 





O Holy Night. 8,3.A.7.B, nett 6d. 


Awake, sweet Muse ., 8.8.A.7.B. nett 4d. 


CALLCOTT, J. G. 
Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for 


COWARD, JAMES. 
Airy, fairy Lilian ‘ oe oe oe ee ° 
Summer Morning... oo . ee 
Phe sun is bright 


S.A.T.B. nett 4d. 


8. A.7.B, nett 4d. 
8. A.7.B, » 4d, 
8 A.T.B. » 4d, 


FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings + nett 8d. 
aha with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. ) 

FLOTOW, F. von. 


Serenade (Stiindchen), for Four Voices, with emengeatnees for Harp and 
Oboes, or ve Led and Violin or Flute . 


oe + mett 6d, 

GADSBY, sare. 
The Sea is calm ee ee ee * ++ SAB, nett 4d, 
Summer Winds.. ae ie am S8.A.T.B. 4d. 


Soldiers’ Song. Male voices. oe + 


HECHT, E. 
odin Song, Chorus and Orchestra. or Pianoforte :. 

SnnEee, eames 
We roam and rule the sea .. ° oe 


The el's visit ee ee 
The — ae 


fa nigh 8.4.7.B.B. nett 44d, 


8.A.T.B, 


ee 8.A.7.B. nett 4d. 
+“ 8.A.T.B. » 4d, 


“se oo ee 8,A,T.B. » 4d. 
The Lullaby of Life .. 8.A.T.B, » 4d. 
Cherry ripe .. oe ee 8.A.T.B, 3s. 

Parts, each 4d. 


LISZT, F. 
Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus” 


8.A.T.B, nett 6d 
LUCAS, semen 

Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee o > + «=: SATB nm 

All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. oe oe ee | oem ee Se 

6d. 


‘arts ditto 
MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, from Baty Resurrection.” +» Nett,each 2d. 
No. 1. Late that mournful eve was seen. 
2. O Christian, cease to wee 
3. Lives again our glorious King. 
NETHERCLIFT, J. 
If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. 


PRESCOTT, OLIVE RIA. 
The ballad of young John and his true ‘Sweetheart 
The righteous live for evermore ee 
Our conversation is in heaven 


RANDEGGER, A. 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Orchestra, ae Organ ., oe JR 


ocal Parts, per page 3d, 
ae ne 


Nobody cares forme .. ee 


SELBY, B. “LUARD. 
Amaryllis (Song of Louis XIIL., a.v. 1620) 
Ma pelle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, a.b. 1605} 


SMART, mane. 
ban come, thou Evening Gale .. ee 


8.A.7.T.B. nett 4d, 


8.A.T.B, nett 4d, 
++ = SA. TB. » 4. 
ee 8.A.T.B, » 4d, 


8.A,T.B, nett 4d. 


8. A.T.B. nett 4d. 
8.A.T.B, nett 4d, 


oe 8. A.T.B. nett 4d. 


ee ee ee +. «=: B.A.T. B, » 4d. 

Pipe, Ft lip Autumn, ipe ee oo ee +. SALT, = 

‘The Curfew ppd 8.A.T.B, “ a 
SODERMANN, A. 

Peasant Wedding March .. oe oe +. 8.A,7.B, » 4d. 


WESTLAKE, F. 


Look all around thee .. &.A.7.B, nett 4d. 


WILBYE, “JOHN. 
Six-part Madrigal (1609) ee 
WOLFERSTAN, E. 
“ es ae oe + ATTB. nett 4d 


Draw on, sweet night. +. Bett 4d. 


Fair is my love .. 





PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 





Lard’s Celebrated om. Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 
Scoring, &c. 
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THE FALSE VOCAL CORDS. 


I find that in more than one published report of 
the last meeting of the Musical Association, I am 
described as possessing a “theory,” which “ theory” 
was explained at the meeting by Mr. Orlando Steed. 
Now I do not know what to say more than has 
been repeatedly said by me, to induce the public 
and the profession to cease accrediting me with 
originality of thought, or as having any theories what- 
ever. All I have done, or endeavoured to do, has been 
to draft out from past ages, and from tested human 
power, all such ascertained fact and proven law as 
collectively would go to strengthen what to thoughtful 
men could never require defence; namely, to strengthen, 
prove, corroborate, and indorse the old school of voice- 
training, which school thoughtless innovators are now 
so anxious to destroy. I should have thought the 
extracts from Galen read by Mr. Steed would have 
saved me the indignity of these reports. But there 
were present an ‘influential audience,” so we are 
informed, including Mr. W. H. Cummings (in the chair), 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt and Mdme. Goldschmidt, Doctors 
Lennox Browne and Llewellyn Thomas, Rev. T. 
Helmore, Mr. E. Prout, Mr. 0. E. Stephens, Mr. James 
Higgs, &e. 

To these gentlemen I would say—*It is not how 
the instrument of voice looks when one bellows, shouts, 
shrieks, howls, yells, screams, or what not, of utterly 
opposed sounds to beautifulness ; but it is this: What 
is the physicial difference between the production of a 
true musical note and all the hundred and one dis- 
cordant, blatant noises that can be produced by a 
pretentious person who cannot sing ?” 

I presume Dr. Lennox Brown and Dr. Llewellyn 
Thomas will admit that in producing the letter F the 
lips of the mouth supply the resistance to the stream of 
expired air. These gentlemen must also admit that 
the letter V is the letter F plus vocal tone or resistance 
at the true cords. The letter V is therefore a combi- 
national resultant caused by two physical opposing 
forces acting conjointly for one end: the lower opposing 
force supplying by its intrinsic nature the clang-tint, 
while the higher opposing force supplies by its con- 
traction a resistance to the escaping air. Remove the 
lower force and V is converted into the simple sound 
of F. Remove the higher force and F is converted into 
an unmusical Ah. I presume Dr. Lennox Brown and 
Dr. Llewellyn Thomas will admit that in producing the 
letter S that moveable plug, called the tongue, supplies 
the resistance to the stream of expired air. Admitting 
this, these gentlemen must also admit that the letter 
Z is the same as § plus added vocal tone, or resistance 
at the true cords. The letter Z is, therefore, also a 
combinational resultant caused by two physical oppos- 
ing forces acting conjointly for one end: the lower force, 
as in this preceding case, giving off by its intrinsic 
nature tue clang-tint, while the higher opposing force 





supplies by its contraction a resistance to tho stream 
of sound, and so rules the escape of air. Remove the 
lower force, and Z is converted into the simple sound 
S; remove the higher force, 8 is converted into an 
unmusical Ah. Now, what the lips do in V, and the 
tongue does in Z, the rause vocat corbs do in true 
production. One of our most promising singers told 
me he could not rightly produce his voice when under 
laryngoscopic investigation. It is a moral impossibility 
for all! Let the reader pull his tongue out with a 
napkin as far as he can and sing, and he will get some 
notion of the tone producible. But more: the true voice 
has within it the principle of string and wind, and, un- 
derlying these acoustic facts, has all the principles of 
physics in solids and in fluids. Now I am not writing 
at random, trained from nothing by an absolutely perfect 
voice-trainer (Bosio’s master), I have also had the 
privilege to aid and direct the work of many malformed 
adults. As we know, extreme cases test a principle. 
Now I specially call Dr. Lennox Browne’s and Dr. 
Llewellyn Thomas’ attention to this: If a person come 
to me putting B where P should be, I first direct the 
patient’s attention to where B is produced ; I make him 
realise in his mind what force of volition is concerned 
in this. As soon as I have located thought, 1 con- 
centrate and develope it, and gradually the letter B is 
converted into P. A quite simple thing this, will say 
my Doctor friends, ‘ capillary” attraction, nerve- 
energy, release of contracted sphincter muscles, voila 
tout,” 

Now, I ask, ‘“‘ Have I any way of making this letter 
P, while keeping its own nature and acoustical like- 
ness, physically louder ?”’ ‘ No,” will answer all the 
influential audience of the Musical Association, ‘ cer- 
tainly not.” And, answering so, they will all answer 
wrongly. I next proceed to bring in a law of fluids. 
I condense air behind the lips, I inflate the cheeks, 
and I let the condensed air explode. The explosion of 
the condensed air acting in union with the released 
nerve-energy on the sphincter of the lips multiplies, 
magnifies, intensifies, the letter P. Now, what the 
released snap of the nerve-energy is to the lips, so the 
attack of voice is to the false cords—it is a ‘laryngeal 
consonant,” as Mr. Orlando 8teed very aptly called it 
(the happiest term I have met with); and what the 
condensed air in the cheeks is to the multiple of this, 
so the condensed air in the ventricles of Morgagni is to 
the multiple of the laryngeal consonant. As long as 
the pressure equals the escape, the inflation of ven- 
tricles is kept up, and beautiful, full, controlled sound 
ensues, while the parts of speech are released for 
the added power of oratory. The whole matter is 
so simple; it is so clear that the combined use of 
the vocal cords with other forms of sound in speech 
throws open the false cords, that it is wonderful that 
passage of Galen should have remained unused so long. 
The false cords are to the trae what the window-sash 
is to the Molian harp strings ; and instead of these and 
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the ventricles being of no import in song, they are the 
means, and THE SOLE MEANS, OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
TRUE AND FALSE VOICE-PRODUCTION. 

“The voices of men and women were not the same 
an octave apart, but were each of them portions of the 
same human voice.”’ 

How physiologists, who had passed through a School 
of Anatomy, could allow such a statement as the above 
to pass unchallenged, is wonderful. Dissection proves 
they are identical, only differing in size. 

How no one before myself ever thought of tracing 
the differences of clang to second causes is a mystery ; 
and how any man can thoughtlessly assert, in defiance 
of Physiology and Natural Physics, that the voices of 
men and women are detached portions of an elongated 
voice is the greatest mystery of all; but then men 
who have not read Natural Physics do not mind 
differing with Sir Isaac Newton. 

It is to the young of the profession that we must look 
for improved teaching. To those I would say, “Think, 
very carefully, where Volition is located, and do not 
confuse between Music and Physiology. 

So far as I am concerned, the matter is out of my 
hands and in the hands of Mr. Gordon Holmes, who 
discovered that passage of Galen. It is for him and 
others to teach musicians how to teach. 


Cuarues Lunn. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 





{The following Paper has been issued from Tenterden 
Street. Music and Musicians have finally declared 
their independence of the patronage of Royalty and the 
Aristocracy, as well as of City magnates and amateurism. 
We trust that South Kensington will learn at last to 
take “No” for an answer. On the highest authority the 
big establishment is safe: let the multitude of coun- 
sellors learn to work by themselves, and for themselves, 
without seeking to absorb or destroy an independent 
institution. They can choose their own lines, and will 
receive from a generous public all the credit they 
deserve ; while if the list of supporters is not a sham, 
they will be all but independent of financial con- 
siderations. | 


The Committee of Management submit the fol- 
lowing Minute (passed at their meeting of Wednes- 
day, the 10th Dec.), to the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and Directors of the Royal Academy of Music, for their 
consideration at the Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Directors on Saturday, the 18th inst., in reply to the 
question contained in the letter of H.R.H. Prince 
Christian, of May 28th last, viz. :— 

**Whether the Royal Academy are willing to surrender their 
present Charter and accept a new Charter in the form of the 
enclosed draft, if my Committee are prepared to satisfy the Royal 


Academy, on or before the Ist May, 1881, that an annual sum of 
at least £3000 will be made available for the above purpose.” 


The Committee of the Royal Academy of Music, 
having by virtue of their Charter the exclusive and 





entire management of the Institution, deem that they 
would not fulfil their duty did they not convey to the 
Directors their views upon the question of the sur- 
render of their Charter, which will be brought before 
the Meeting on the 13th inst. 


Considering that the Directors of the Royal Academy of Music, in 
view of the disastrous financial state in which the Institution 
was unfortunately placed in the year 1868, thought it desirable 
at that period to surrender the Royal Charter to the Queen. 


Considering that Her Majesty returned the Charterto the Directors, 
declaring that sho was not empowered to receive it back or to 
annul it. 

Considering that the Professors then engaged in teaching at the 
Institution, at a great personal sacrifice, undertook to carry 


on the Royal Academy of Music at their own risk and on their 
own responsibility. 


Considering that the highly satisfactory position—both artistic and 
financial—which the Royal Academy of Music enjoys at present, 
and has enjoyed during the last ten years, is mainly due to 
the zeal and self-denial of the Staff of Professors. 

The Committee of Management thonght it was due to 
the Professors to acquaint them with the scheme of the 
New Musical Corporation, and to ask them to express 
their views on the subject. At a Meeting of Pro- 
fessors, held at the Institution on Friday, the 6th of 
June, the subject of the surrender of the present 
Charter was fully discussed, and the following resolu- 
tion was agreed to :— 

“The Royal Academy of Music is willing to be placed ona 
more solid basis than that upon which itis now constituted, and 


to be enabled to enlarge its sphere of operation, but it cannot 
surrender its present Charter on any conditions whatever.” 


The Committee are adyised that it is impossible to 
surrender the Charter unless by the consent of the whole 
body corporate; and, as there are Members of the 
Committee and of the Board of Directors who would be 
unwilling to surrender the Charter upon any conditions 
whatever, it appears to the Committee that it is simply 
impossible for the Directors to take any step in an- 
nihilating the present Charter. The Committee would 
gladly see the Institution placed on a more permanent 
basis than that upon which it at present rests, and they 
venture to think that this object would be better, 
obtained by giving to the Royal Academy of Music, 
without reservation, the patronage and support which 
are promised to the proposed College, than by erecting 
a New Institution. 





At an Extraordinary Meeting of the Directors on 
Saturday, the 13th inst., in reply to the above question, 
the following Resolution was passed :— 


“That as a very large number of the Members of the Body 
Politic and Corporate of the Royal Academy of Music are not 
willing to surrender their present Charter, the Directors feel 
compelled to decline most respectfuliy the proposition con- 
tained in the letter of His Royal Highness Prince Christian of 
May 28th last: at the same,time they would gladly welcome 
any aid that could be given'to the Royal Academy ‘which 
would enlarge the operations and advance the art of Music in 
this country.” * *” 

December 16, 1879. 








Messrs. Purticx and Srrson sold by auction on Monday, 
Dec. 15, the autograph score of Handel’s opera, ‘* Amadigi,” for 
£35 10s., and that of Mozart’s String Quintet, in D major, for 
forty-three guineas. They were from the collection of the late 
Mr. F. Smee, of the Bank of England. 
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FREE SATURDAY EVENING LECTURES. 


The last of these lectures, initiated by the Trades 
Guild of Learning, was given on Dec. 18 in the Hall of 
the Society of Arts. The lecturer was Mr. Francis 
Storr, B.A., the subject being, ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice.” There was a very large attendance. Mr. G. 
Shipton presided, and briefly introduced Mr. Storr as 
the editor of the English school classics, and well quali- 
fied to deal with this splendid masterpiece of our great 
poet. 


Mr. Storr remarked that the millennium would come before 
Shakespeare would be thoroughly possessed by mankind. In the 
words of another poet, Shakespeare was ‘‘ nature’s darling.” He 
spoke to the philosopher, the politician, the soldier, the archwo- 
logist, and the man of the world, and each in turn was spellbound 
by his productions, just like Coleridge’s ‘*‘ Wedding Guest ” and 
Shakespeare’s own Queen Mab. To appreciate Shakespeare one 
should go to the theatre, and read beforehand the particular play 
which was about to be produced. Two distinct plots were involved 
in “* The Merchant of Venice,” which had very little relation to 
each other, The first was evidently taken from an Italian play 
and translated shortly before Shakespeare’s time under the title 
of The Jew. The second plot—the casket story—was clearly bor- 
rowed from the Gesta Romanorum. Shakespeare, after the man- 
ner of the Greek poets, preferred to take up characters that had 
always been familiar to the people. So it was in the ‘* Merchant 
of Venice.’ Those who went to the Globe (Shakespeare’s own 
theatre in Blackfriars) had already heard of the ponnd of flesh and 
the casket story; but what they heard of for the first time were 
the characters of Shylock and Portia. Shakespeare, in the words 
of Moliére, ‘‘ took everywhere what he found good.” The play 
was lit up with all the ‘pomp and circumstance” of ancient 
Venice. When Antonio, in the first act expresses a melancholy 
foreboding of approaching evil, was it therefore to be concluded 
that Shakespeare believed in presentiments? He (Mr. Storr) saw 
no reason to think so any more than Shakespeare might be sup- 
posed to believe in witchcraft because he conjured up witches. 
Having shown the antithetical relations of the several characters 
in the play, the lecturer remarked that Portia was undoubtedly 
more a heroine than Antonio wasahero. The basis of Portia’s 
character was honesty, firmness, and truth. She took her name 
from the wife of Brutus; but after all she was still the woman, 
because she had curiosity and a will of her own. Never- 
theless, when she found one worthy to be “ her lord and master ” 
she acknowledged his supremacy, and like a true woman took up 
the place which nature assigned her. Portia, in fact, had a man’s 
will, but a woman’s heart, and add to that a spice of humour, a 
rare quality in either sex. Such were the qualities which went to 
make up the character of Portia. Coming to the third act, which 
ushers in the Jew, the lecturer observed that Shylock was the cruz 
of the play. Burbage (Shakespeare’s companion) was known to 
have played the part of Shylock with all the outward signs of 
hatefulness—which included a long nose and red hair—with a 
view of flattering the prejudices of the people. This was a tradi- 
tion which was broken for the first time by Machlin, whose acting, 
it was said, drew forth from Pope, who happened to be among the 
audience, the well-known couplet— 


“ This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew.” 


Tliis was the Shylock now familiar to us all, and the character 
Was so interpreted at the present moment by a great actor who 
was enchanting the public at the other side of the street by his 
impersonation of Shylock—in a word, one at least ‘as much sin- 
ned against as sinning.” The lecturer disclaimed any intention 
of reflecting on the Jewish character, and he hoped any member 
of that persuasion who might happen to be among the audience 
would not think otherwise. At the same time perhaps Marlow 
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and C. Lamb, who hai made rather free with Jewish character, 
would form other views if they had lived long enough to see Lord 
Beaconsfield the Premier of England. In conclusion, tho lecturer 
hastily sketched the casket story, apologising for his inability to 
dwell on the trial scene for want of time. 





Mr. Shipton proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, and this was given amidst great applause. 








MR. TENNYSON’S NEW PLAY. 


Mr. Alfred Tennyson will have achieved another 
triumph, if his new play, ‘The Falcon,” retains its 
place on the boards ; for while it has all the beauties 
and peculiarities which haye made the poet’s fame, it 
has little or nothing of what playwrights considor 
essential to success on the stage. But the representa- 
tion of the highest sentimental refinement cannot be 
indifferent to an educated audience, and if they can 
only be induced to listen attentively, the representation 
of the author added to the intrinsic worth of what they 
hear will at least prevent the rough expressions of 
disapproval which mostly await pieces deficient in 
action. ‘* The Falcon” too, is very short, and so 
played, as it is at St. James’s Theatre, it will probably 
prove attractive fora time. That anything of Tenny- 
son’s will always be a delight to readers is a matter of 
course. 

Boceaccio’s well-known story of a lover's sacrifice of 
a favourite bird to give his mistress a meal is tho 
subject of the laureate’s play. Although a charming 
idea for a tale, it does not seem to offer much scopo for 
dramatic treatment, and yet it has frequently been 
used by writers for the stage: In “The Falcon” 
the scene is the interior of the Count Federigo’s 
cottage, near Florence. His nurse Elizabeth laments 
the decay of the house, while her master’s thoughts are 
devoted to the Lady Giovanna. The last of his 
patrimony iad been spent in buying for her a necklace 
of diamonds, and now even his beloved falcon gives 
him little pleasure in the sport which helps out tho 
scanty larder of the cottage. Soon the Count returns, 
his ‘‘ winged sky-hound” upon his wrist, and then an 
overpowering spectacle presents itself to the old 
woman’s gaze—the Lady Giovanna is seen desconding 
the mountain side from her castle. That the Count 
loves her she knows, and in his absence the garrulous 
nurse takes care that the truth shall be forced upon 
the lady ; but this only makes her task more hard, for 
she has come to beg his faleon, which her sick and 
fatherless boy eagerly desires. Her heart indeed, is 
free, and there is only one thing which separates her 
from her knight. 


“ His grandsire struck my grandsire in a brawl 
At Florence ; my grandsire struck him dead ; 
That bar I cannot cross,” 


she says, but nevertheless she will, to make time before 
her request need be spoken, accept his entertainment. 
‘*‘ Do what I told thee,” is the Count’s command to his 
servant Filippo as he enters the cottage, and sternly he 
repeats the command to his hesitating attendant ; and 
then he greets the lady. 


‘« My palace, wanting you, was still a cottage, 
My cottage, now you come, is grown a palace,” 


he enya, bidding her welcome, and when her eyes light 
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upon a faded wreath which hangs by the wall he tells 
her whence it came. ‘Ten years before a beautiful girl 
had worn the flowers upon her head, where he had 
placed them. 


‘** Her colour, which has coloured all my life, 
Flushed in her cheek,” 


he says, and when in rising from the ground where she 
had been seated she carelessly let the wreath fall, Lis 
high hopes had fallen too. For her sake he had gone 
to the wars, and inspired by her had fought desperately. 
He had been wounded, and he tells her— 


‘“* My last sight ere I swooned was that sweet face 
Crowned with the chaplet.” 


Might not the wreath have fallen by accident ? she 
gently demands, and he springs forward, asking, ‘“‘ Was 
it so?’ But his action checks her, and with a gesture, 
haughty yet kindly, she repulses him. Just then the 
repast is served—a salad and a fowl, all that the house 
affords. His story and the sight of bloodstains on the 
flowers prevent her meal, and then her request comes. 
Will he, to please her sick child, part with his falcon, 
she asks: and he replies that he cannot. But the 
reason follows. ‘The bird had been killed to make a 
dish for her entertainment, and this last proof of de- 
votion she cannot resist. 


** Why then, the dying of my noble bird 
Has served me, better than his living !” 


he cries, and as she sinks into his arms, declares— 


‘The purpose of my being is accomplished, 
And I am happy.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, as the Count and the Lady 
Giovanna, realise the poet’s conception. His noble 
bearivg aud ardent tenderness—her dignity and sweet- 
ness——are equally shown. The other characters are well 
filled. 








THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 





The death of the Princess Alice prevented the re- 
presentation of the Westminster Play in 1878; and the 
longer interval caused a corresponding increase of 
interest to be felt in the doings of 1879. ‘Terence has 
been set aside this season in favour of Plautus, whose 
* Trinummus”’—one of the least objectionable of the 
author's works—was chosen for representation. With 
the exceptien of * he Captives,” indeed, this play is con- 
sidered by most scholars to be Plautus’ best; and it is 
certainly the best-fitted for representation by the alumni 
of the ‘‘royal and religious foundation of St. Peter's 
College.” The following isasketch of theplot. Luxuriais 
introduced on the stage with her daughter Inopia, whom 
she directs to take possession of the house of the spend- 
thrift, Lesbonicus, the son of Charmides, a well-to-do 
Athenian. Charmides goes abroad, leaving a daughter 
und Lesbonicus to the care of his friend Callicles, 
begging him to try and save his son from ruin, and 
iuforming him that as a portion for his daughter he 
lias buried under the house three thousand gold pieces. 
Lesbonicus does not reform, and speedily loses all but 
« small farm and the house which stands over the buried 
hoard. He puts the house up for sale, and Callicles 
lias to step in and buy it to save the treasure. He is 
supposed to have taken advantage of the young man’s 





acquaintance Megaronides, who takes this same view 


of his conduct, ultimately has confided to him the secret 
of the hidden treasure. In the meantime an offer has 
been made for the sister of Lesbonicus by a young 
Athenian in every way worthy of her—Lysiteles, the 
son of Philto, a man of property, who asks her hand of 
Lesbonicus, and begs that his son may be allowed to 
take her without a dowry. Lesbonicus refuses his con- 
sent unless Philto will take the last fragment of his 
property for the lady’s dowry, and Philto agrees. 
Lesbonicus retains Stasimus, a faithful servant, who 
determines that the last relic of the family property 
shall not be sacrificed. He repairs to Philto, and 
utters all kinds of fictions regarding the piece of land, 
so that the transaction is suspended. Callicles and 
his ally Megaronides then hire one of those personages 
so familiar to the classic stage, who lived by their wits, 
to personate a messenger from Charmides; and this 
Sycophanta is to be paid three silver pieces, the 
‘*trinummus,” for pretending to have arrived from 
abroad with a sum of money sent by Charmides ex- 
pressly as a portion for his daughter. But Charmides 
himself has returned home, and the Sycophanta meets 
the very old gentleman whom he professes to have 
left beyond the seas. As the Sycophanta does not 
know Charmides by sight, he at first refuses to believe 
in him, and the scene that ensues has few superiors in 
either ancient or modern comedy. Eventually, how- 
ever, Stasimus appears on the scene, and tells 
Charmides that his young master is living in a barn. 
But when Callicles and Charmides meet everything is 
explained. Lysiteles has his wife, with a portion of 
two thousand pounds, and Lesbonicus is forgiven every- 
thing, and married to the daughter of Callicles. 

Formerly the first two nights were regarded more as 
rehearsals, but the second representation has been 
gradually assuming more importance, until this time in 
care and finish of interpretation, as well as in the 
character of the audience, it almost approached the 
“grand” and final performance. The cast was as 
follows :—Luxuria, RK. H. Coke; Inopia, F. E. Lewin ; 
Megaronides, K.. C. Bedford ; Callicles, W. F. G. Sand- 
with ; Lysiteles, C. W. R. Tepper ; Philto, H. R. James ; 
l esbonicus, H. C. Benbow; Stasimus, H. W. De Saus- 
marez ; Charmides, W. A. Peck ; Sycophanta, F. W. Bain. 
The performance was good and equal throughout. 

The third and last performance of the “ Tri- 
nummum" took place on Dec. 18, and the Prologue 
and the Epilogue (which had been given on the 
second performance—an innovation on the usual 
practice) were repeated. As in former years we give the 
Prologue and Epilogue in ertenso: the one as usual 
always serious, if not sad; the other full of academic 
fun, chiefly arising from the anachronism of old-time 
views of modern events. The Prologue displays its usual 
taste and scholarship. The deaths of the Princess Alice, 
of Mrs. James, and of the Hon. Standish Vereker, an old 
Westminster, who was killed at Isandula, are alluded to 
with much feeling. The Epilogue not only carefully 
avoids politics but also politicians, and illustrates the 
archwological tastes of the day, and the excavations on 
the site of Troy. ‘The Archeological Society drive off 
to “inspect” after breakfast, and end the day with 
a dinner. But Call':les, the’excavator, has found the 
distaff of Hecuba, t!.- looking-glass of Helen, the diadem 
of Juno, and the image ofthe real yAdve@mis AOjvn. 


inexperience to buy it below its value, and his old j Charmides, who calls upon him, ig shown all these 
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treasures ; but, while they are talking, ths Sycophant 
appears and runs off with a gold cup, the police 
being summoned in vain—Area subtus habet. Later on 
four ghosts appear, Alneas, Hector, Priam, and 
Agamemnon, who applaud Callicles, and bid him take 
equal care of Busby’s Thesaurus, and express a hope 
that the play may long flourish, and the genius loci 
long hold his own. The Epilogue, we think, is hardly 
up to the usual standard, but our readers can judge 
for themselves. 


PROLOGUS AD TRINUMMUM—1879. 


Jam nostra scene fabula post biennium 
Reddita videtur-—annus namque proximus 
Vetuit incepta ad exitum perducere : 
Omnem apparatum, fine in ipso muneris, 
Disjecit immaturum regius domus 
Funus—ubi matrem* liberis, sponsam viro 
Natam Reginw abripuit mors nostra suam. 
O quantus ille venit omnibus dolor ! 

Nec levior illa plaga, que puerperam | 

Has inter mdes dulcem, fidam, amabilem 
Corripuit improvisa : cujus in schola 
Vivit memoria, in longos et vivet dies. 

Sed fabula quamvis eadeim redeat, atque adhue 
In vetere veterum mores, hic vivant domo, 
Quot atque quales attulit tempus vices ! 

E nostris predam vindicat sibi plurimam 
Mors, nec puerili parcit immitis choro: 

Nam quamvis multos lugeamus, haud tamen 
Nos ullus propius tangere potuit dolor 

Quam qui sodali venit abrepto modo, 
Subitus quem casus atque inopinus perculit, 
Insigne carumque inter equales caput. 

Tum bella nobis mota vidit India, 

Vidit quoque eheu! non sine sanguine Africa ; 
Unus ibi e nostris, nuper hine missus puer, 
Discrimine in supremo non sui memor, 
Equum jam nactus, spem salutis unicam, 
Commilitoni mox petenti tradidit 

Moriturus ipse, jaculis et vitam dedit. 

Domi etiam haud pauca provenere incommoda: 

Quippe arvis cceli nocuit inclementia 

. Nocent et turbe, terris ul in Hibernicis 
Novus iste Gracchus sevit, ac spreta fide 
Leges pro libitu ferre vult agrarias, 
Dum rapere properat qua sacrum qua publicum, 
Sed vix nunc talia tempus fert : illud magis 
Monitos verlim vos, hodie ut liceat auribus 
Vestris placere, ceu prius, notos sales : 
De more Plautus hue redit: quod si nimis 
Properanti deest quid huic lepcris Attici, 
Suam tamen habet vim, suas facetias. 
Agi ut sit dignus, dignus et spectarier. 


EPILOGUS AD TRINUMMUS.—1879. 


CaLLicLEs in a room with table covered with relics of Troy. Cuar- 
MIDES enters as a visitor. 

Cuarm. Mensibus exactis te letus, amice, reviso ; 

Salvog sis. Cann. Selvo et tu! valeasque precor! 
Cuaxm. Cuinam inopi nuper succurreris ut tuus est mos ? 

(Looking at the relics) 

Quenam hee sunt? Saxum ah! volvere visus idem! 
Thesaurusne alter cure est? Cart. Bona verba! latrones. 

Ne forte introi ant, objice claude fores ! 
Alta recluserunt grandem mihi viscera terre 

Thesaurum, cui par exstat in Orbe nihil! 
Sectetur superas quivis excelsior Artes} 

Sed mavult mea mens inferiora sequi, 
Eece! ego celuti catus indagator, ad imum, 

(Taking up the spade) 

Vi valida effodiens usque ligone solum, 
Nactus sum— Cuara. (interrupting) 
Quid ais? quid tandem es nactus? An aurum? 

Aurum! CHarm. Ubinam in terris? queso ? 
Catt. Ubi Troja fuit! 


Cau. 





*H.R.H. Princess Alice of Hesse. 
+ Mrs. James, wife of the Senior Classical Assistant Master. 
t High Art. 





Crarm. Troja vetus! Num tu violaveris lAcoy tony 
Proh! facinus ! peenas Dis, miserande dabis ! 
Caun. Reliquias veneror! Gens Antiquaria summo 
Nos apud, antiquum est quicquid, honore colunt. 
Cnarm. An tu, “ Archeoligista” audis? Cauu. (contemptuously) 
Longo intervallo 
Propositum nostrum discrepat, et ratio! 
Indocti doctique en! miscellanea turba, 
Auctumno festos jam referente dies, 
Pradictum in vieum soliti coneurrere! Primo 
Collaudant sese ; glorificatur opus. 
Jenta lo raptim sumpto, rhedisque paratis, 
Ecce hilarem pergunt carpere rite diem. 
Invitant circum docto loca digna notatu ; 
** Castra "—* Pavimentum”—seu ‘ Medieva’? Domus— 
Anxia pracipue at Templis data cura sacratis, 
Quoque anno fuerint condita, consulitur, 
Tandem (prascripte hic finis charteque virque !) 
Hospitio fessos excipit Amphitryon. 
Hic estur, bibiturque, adsunt joca, blanditimque ! 
Deinde redux letus quisque cubile petit. 
Felix iste labor levis, et conjuncta voluptas ! 
Cuinam explorandi non modus iste placet ? 
Respice me contra, ac nostrum perpende laborem ! 
Jure equidem Alcides alter habendus ero ! 
Cuan. Verum ais: investigandi, dignissimus es, quem 
Ipsa Professorem seligat Oxonia ! 
Catu. Ah! lepidus certe es—sed nunc age, singula lustres ; 
(takes up a relic) 
Pelidw immitis perspice reliquias. 
Omnia contrectes, moneo, reverentur ; Homeri 
Custodit gazas umbra verenda meas. 
Ecce : manus Hecuba colus hee fortasse gravabat ; 
Pulchram Helene faciem reddidit hoe speculum ! 
Resplendens auro en! diadema Budmdos, Mpns 
Cuarm. Iram ut molliret, Jupiter anne dedit ? 
Cauu. Suspicorid.! Crarm. (seeing the strange figure) 
Quidnam hoc monstri est ? 
Cau. TAaveGmis AOnvn ! 
Civibus hme sueta est invigilare suis ! 
Cuarm. Omnem aurita sonum facilé haurit! lumina partes 
E as spectant Hesperiasque simul ! 
Quid monitum exierit labris? Cau. 
‘ Trojani, fictum rejiciatis Equum!” 
Cuarm. Ah! si auscultassent! Effosa hme omnia ?—(angrily) 
Enter Sycorpmant! Cann. Sycophantaiterum. Vobis me 
licet insinuem ! 
Perpulcra hme sane! Primo id ‘Seras dugindweddor , 
(taking it up). 
Arridet me: ex hoc Hectora magnanimum 
Et socios, credo, potasse ; est aureum, opinor— 
Catt. Immo auri! Syco. Ergo ipsum est aureum, 
eritque meum. (Sycophant runs off with cup.) 
Can. Furcifer, ac nebulo! Cruce tu—Syco. (reappearing on 
the other side) Valeatis- amici! 
Ne me curetis. Tuta wadwdpoula est! 
Cauu. Ocius insequere hunc! Custodes Urbis, adeste ! 
Cuarm. Nusquam sunt! ut mos, deseruere vias 
Area subtus habet! [Enter LysitEeves in tourist’s dress. | 
Lys. Pater alter, et optime Custos, 
Salvete ambo! Cann, Adsis salvus at unde venis? 
Lys. Nuper, ut andistis, gens Pompeiana notavit 
Funestum ludis, letitiaque diem, 
Quo quondam nammis, cinerumque Urbs imbribus atris, 
Heu miserum ex oculis obruta disperit. 
Scilicet hoc munus monti, cultumque propinquo 
Deberi—Cuarm. Fumo ah! festa Vésevus agit! 
Lys. Centum oratores verbis commenta disertis 
Certatim texunt ingeniosa satis. 
Agmine dein facto immenso, juvenesque senesque 
Congestum invadunt, enodiuntque solum, mien 
Quisque sibi cupidus Thesauri—Catn. Onenderis illic 
Tute aliquid? Lys. Dis sit gratia! Multa tuli 
(Opening his Gladstone bag) 
En! Culter—lampas figlina; et fictilis olla! 
Quique cibos avibus semina saccus habet! — 
Femineus pecten, speculumque, et fibula vestis— 
Et, coma qua niminum fusa prematur, acus ! 
Cau. Gestabantur heri hwc! Pretii, me judice, constant 
Exigui! Lys. Exigui? Cant. Res tibi habeto tuas! 
(Scornfully) 
Bis mille annorum! Tantillum ah! temporis! ex quo 
Tristi ista urbs fato semi-sepulta fuit ! , 
G 


“Verum colite Aiquum, 
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Trojm ter tumulus superadditus ; auspice sed me, 
Nunc exstat prisco grandior Umbra loci. 


Lys. Nomen et umbra mera est; 
{Enter four Ghosts in succession 
Quid monstri hoe stringit ocellos 
Speetanti? Cuarm. Hand umbras dixeris hasce meras! 
Cauu. (recovering from fright.) Tnsolita Facies? Que propter 


adestis? et unde ? 
lst Gnost. Auras ex Orco reddimur in superas ; 
(All pointing to CaLLICLES) 
Tu hoe effecisti; tibi enim, Vir Magne, vetustx 
Soli concessum est pandere claustra dom(s. 
Catu. Quum data sub dio vobiscum est copia fandi, 
Distinguant que vos nomina nosce velim. 
Ist Gnost.—Sum pius Aineas! 2p Gnost.—Adsum _fortis- 
simus Hector! 
8p Guost.—Quod Priami Regis restitit, aspicitis ! 
Cautu.—Quis tu tam procerus? 41H GuHost.—Avat avipay 
Ayauéuvwr (Pointing to treasures.) 
Quippe Mycenzus nunc comes Tliaco est ! 
Cauu.—Illustres animw! Vestram si hwc dextra qnictem 
Turbfrit, veniam terque quarterque rogo. 
8p Gnost.—Noli te incuses! repetitis ictibus aures 
Mulce at nostras gratus, ut ante, sonus 
Ad Sciam Portam bellantem ; hoe crede, favemus 
Omnin ce#ptis, annuimusque tuis (CaLLIcLES Lows) 
Macte esto ; et rebus tu lucem immitte reclusis, 
Autique interpres funditus Historia ! 
Vosmet apud. Graias aiunt sordescere Musas ; 
Sed per te justus restituetur honos. 
Persone proprie per te manifestus Homerus 
Corda hominum numeris tempus in omne reget ; 
Illabefacta manens certam retinebit ubique 
Troje divina fabula nota fidem. 
Cauu. Colloquio indignus tali queis vocibus utar ? 
Quas ego—3d ,GuHost (interrupting).—Te servum novimus 
esse probum! 
Nunc igitur condas mandatum in corde supremum ! 
Catu. Me parere decet: sed dare ussa tuum est! 
8p Guost. Thesaurum, Busbeio olim curante, repostum 
Zdibus bis, fido semper amore tene 
Que custodesti, tradenda nepotibus olim 
Immutata putos! Cann. Spondeo! 8p Gnost. Jam satis est. 
Grata sient aliis hodierna reperta Sophorum ; 
Erudiant melius mille novos—oaAdyous ; 
Hic saltem, Regina suas que struxit Athenas, 
Scena ipsis Genium commemorante loci, 
Perptua labentem annum nox Attica claudat 
Artibus et redeant Sacra peracta Bonis ! 


FLorwat. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Songs from the published Writings of Aurrep TENNyson, 
Poet Laureate. Set to Music by various Composers. 
Edited by W. G. Cusins. London: 0. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 1880. 


Some dozen years ago the firm of Moxon and Co., of 
Dover Street, who had illustrated Tennyson by the 
magnificent edition of the Idylls of the King with 
which Gustave Doré’s name is associated, were anxious 
that the musician's art should do for Tennyson’s lyrics 
what the pencil of the gifted Frenchman had effected 
for the Arthurian legends. Mr. Arthur Sullivan, it 
was hoped, would undertake the task, and in carrying 
it out would have the benefit of the Laureate’s counsel 
and advice. The scheme necessarily came to a stand- 
still when Tennyson changed his publisher; but it was 
renewed in a modified form, and resulted in the 
production of ‘* The Window,” by Messrs. Strahan in 
1871, the words being specially written for music by 





Arthur Sullivan.* Ten songs were then produced 
—all good, but some, as might be expected, better 
than others. The music is generally simple: one or 
two of the songs we regard as absolutely perfect. 
‘They fell flat, however, on the musical world, which 
does not care for collections of songs, and rarely dis- 
criminates between “‘ words” and poetry. 

The handsome and imposing volume jnst brought 
out by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., who now 
publish Mr. Tennyson’s works, contains settings 
of forty-five songs, thirty-five of which are ‘ new 
and original” works, composed expressly for this 
volume. The forty-five settings are contributed by 
thirty-seven living composers: Mr. Cusins furnishing 
six, Mr. A. Sullivan two, Herr Raff two, and Mr. 
Villiers Stanford two; the others are by Barnby, 
Barnett, Benedict, Berger, Blumenthal, Corder, 
Cowen, Cummings, Goldschmidt, Gounod, Hatton, 
Henschel, Hueffer, Hullah, Jackson, Joachim, H. 
Leslie, Liszt, G. A. Macfarren, W. Macfarren, Manns, 
Miss IF’. Marshall, Massenet, Oakeley, Hubert Parry, 
Pinsuti, Randegger, Saint-Saens, Scharwenka, Silas, 
H. Thomas, B. Tours, and Miss Troup. Of the thirty- 
seven composers, seventeen are foreigners, twenty of 
British birth, among the latter two ladies. The work 
is announced to be “edited” by Mr. W. G. Cusins; 
but no clue is given as to what the editorial duties 
were. The short Preface states that ‘The songs from 
the writings of Mr. Tennyson offer the widest and most 
varied field to the musician, and it is hoped that a 
volume to which some of the most renowned living 
composers have undertaken to contribute will be 
acceptable to the public.” Ten songs of the forty-five 
the Editor found ready to his hand ; were the new ones 
allotted to their respective composers by Mr. Cusins, 
and have they been written specially for this volume ? 
If so, were the composers left unfettered as to length, 
and mode of treatment ? 

It makes some difference in estimating the worth 
of a composition, whether it was specially written to 
illustrate Tennyson’s poetry, and to form a part of 
the work before us,—or whether the composer had 
merely used the “ words” as a corpus vile, on which he 
had written a song destined for a music-publisher 
when opportunity offered. The work will have a 
definite—perhaps an equal value—in either case: but 
in the one it should have proceeded from the house of 
Boosey, or Cramer, or Novello, rather than from that 
of Kegan Paul. 

Of the ten songs previously published, most have 
been noticed in our columns when they first ap- 
peared. ‘The first in order—a song and chorus, ‘‘ The 
Death of the Old Year,” by Robert Jackson—we do not 


* Mr. Tennyson did not take kindly to the writing of ‘ words ” 
for music, and had he not given a promise to the composer, 
“The Window, or the Loves of the Wrens,” would probably 
never have appeared. Mr. Sullivan alluded amusingly to his inter- 
course with Tennyson, when he was being interviewed recently at 





the Poet Laureate, and the music furnished by Mr. | New York. 
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remember to have seen ; it is simply and effectually set, 
in plain counterpoint, the solo in C minor, with chorus 
in the major after each verse. ‘There is nothing to find 
fault with—nothing particularly to commend beyond 
the absence of effort. ‘The “St. Agnes’ Eve” of Mr. 
Sullivan is well known; the hymn rising humbly, in 
the end glowing with magnificent imagery. ‘The setting 
can hardly be surpassed ; the music progresses with the 
verse, and its conclusion is a climax of ornate grandeur. 
«The Poet’s Song,” by Mr. Parry, is in quite another 
style—much in the popular English ballad form. Itis 
very beautiful; the music subdued, and giving all 
possible expression to the verse without being at all 
obtrusive. Charmingly appropriate, also, is the ‘ Little 
Birdie” of Mr. Manns; and althongh more artificial in 
conception and structure there is little fault to be found 
with Miss Troup’s setting of the song of Vivien. Mr. 
Blumenthal has treated Elaine’s song with his wonted 
power; he has portrayed the outpouring of a mind 
which accepted its lot because inevitable, rather than 
as acquiescing in its justice. It is the converse of 
resignation, rather than resignation itself. In the song 
of the Novice from ‘‘ Guinevere,’”’ Mr. Macfarren has 
shown all his power: in this most sad subject, he has 
avoided the commonplace resource of the minor mode, 
and used the key of C major to express, or rather to 
indicate, a feeling beyond expression; all is gloomy, 
mysterious, and grand. In“ The splendour falls "— 
called the “‘ Bugle Song,” though not by the author, who 
would, we fancy, not have cared to identify it by the mu- 
sical instrument which is merely mentioned in the burden 
—Sir Herbert Oakeley has adopted a realistic view, and 
written an accompaniment for bugle or cornet through- 
out. His voice part is largely formed on the harmonic 
intervals of the bugle. Accepting Sir Herbert’s view, 
there is no fault to be found with his treatment; and 
though there is much on the surface which seems 
ad captandum, there is plenty behind to show the 
thoughtful and conscientious musician. 

Two songs by Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, from ‘‘ Queen 
Mary,” complete the list of those which do not appear 
for the first time in this book. These have been some 
time before the world, and their merit is established. 
Nothing could be more appropriately illustrated than 
the merry exuberance of the Milkmaid, who, if she 
have “troubles of her own,” has no disposition to dwell 
on them, or to refuse the passing pleasures of the hour. 
Nor is anything but the voice of the singer requisite to 
realise the proud resolve of the Queen, who accepts her 
fate, and keeps her regret to her own breast, scorning 
other confidence and solace than that of the strains of 
her lute. 

We must pause here, and leave the new portion 
of the work for future consideration. But we need not 
delay to record our opinion of the value of the book as 
a whole. Every admirer of Tennyson should possess 


it, as a tribute paid to the Poet by the accredited 
representatives of Music: no Musician should be with- 
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out it, as an index to the thought and practice of those 
who are eminent—in some cases renowned—professors 
of their art; and no lover of music should neglect it, 
as it not only furnishes opportunities of high enjoy- 
ment, but affords means of forming a-taste, and is a 
model and guide among the thousand publications 
which appeal to amateur patronage. So much lies 
upon the surface. And we may congratvlate the 
publisher on having produced so handsome and 
acceptable a book at this season. The “ getting up’— 
printing, paper, and binding—is all admirable, and 
reflects great credit on all concerned. 





Sweet Sleep. A Course of Reading intended to promote. 
that Delightful Enjoyment. By Cuarues J. Dun- 
puie, Author of “ Wildfire,” &c. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1879. 


We have here between seventy and eighty short 
papers on all kinds of subjects. They are mostly in 
prose, but some affect poetry, some Latin verse. 
Generally they are humorous, and a hearty laugh often 
comes involuntarily : if laughter conduces to sleep, then 
is the collection rightly named. The subjects treated 
are of more or less interest, and the book may be taken 
up at odd times, and read often, if never read through. 
Such desultory perusal will render it possible to mark 
those papers which are peculiarly soporific, so that they 
may be drawn upon when required. We quote a 
few sentences at random. And first we read with sur- 
prise of the ‘manifold advantages of being fat,” for 
we have viewed the fact of obesity as an indication of 
the possession of advantages rather than as an advan- 
tage in itself. We are not to be converted from our 
own opinion by what the author says of fat men, but 
there may be something in his opinion as to the other 
8eX :— 


‘It is impossible for any woman to be too fat. The fatter she 
is, the better, for it stands to reason that we cannot have too much 
of a good thing. If all flesh is grass, it is delightful to gaze upon 
a being who, so considered, would mako a hay-stack. Byron 
declared that he hated ‘a dumpy woman,’ Well, that is a 
matter of taste. Ilove sucha woman. Give mo a woman with a 
figure that resembles a feather-bed tied in the middle. That is 
my idea of symmetry. Such a woman is an armfal of joy..... 
I adore a woman with a multiplicity of chins. It is so nice to go 
up a flight of stairs—so to speak—for your kisses.” 


Here is a little bit ‘‘ concerning conductors,” with 
some truth as to certain folks which will strike the 
reader :— 


“Though passionately fond of music, it is my misfortune not 
to know a note of it. I am in a position, therefore, to assert with 
the proverbial positiveness of ignorance that the office of chef 
@orchestre is a ridiculous sinecure. It stands to reason that it 
must be so. Intent upon their performances, and having their 
eyes fixed steadily upon their scores, where the words forte, piano, 
moderato, and other technical phrases are duly imprinted to guide 
them in the path of harmony, even though their own ears were at 
fault—which is inconceivable in the case of professional artists— 
the musicians are unable to bestow a glance upon the gentleman 
who, with his back turned upon them, keeps flourishing his stick 
a4 
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wildly over their heads. ‘A cat may look at a king,’ but nobody 
ever yet saw, or ever will see, fiddler, piper, or drummer, looking 
at the gentleman who pretends to conduct the orchestra. ‘The 
whole affair is a farce. I should be sorry to meddle injurious!y 
with the pecuniary interests of Sir Michael Costa, Signor Ardit:, 
M. Riviere, or any other man, but I must live as well as they, 
and as Cobbett once upon a time undertook to get an able-bodied 
man to do the duty of the Bishop of London for three Lundred 
pounds a year, ‘and glad to see the money,’ even so I profess my 
willingness to discharge the functions of conductor cf the orchestra 
in any theatre or opera-house in the kingdom, at the same salary, 
and find my own stick and white kids. More fairly than that no 
man can say.” 


Among ‘‘ Eccentric People” we are introduced to 
some who shake hands in an uncanny way—the “ dead 
haddock” we all know well :— 


“Tt is curious to observe how many different ways there are of 

shaking hands. One man will slip his hand into yours coldly and 
rigidly, like a dead haddock; another will give you the tips of his 
ingers, as though you were a torpedo and he dreaded to touch 
you; a third will waggle your arm about, at the imminent peril of 
wrenching it out of the socket; a fourth will wring your hand as 
in a vice, till his digital good-fellowship brings the tears to your 
eyes. One of the dearest of my friends lifts my arm up and down 
as though he took me for a pump.”’ 


One paper is devoted to the discomforts of omnibus 
travelling — intensified by the invariable selfishness 
of the sufferers :— 


‘** More especially inan omnibus does the selfishness of mankind 
come out in heinous colours. No one will budge an inch to ac- 
commodate anybody else; everybody wants to entrench upon the 
privileges of his neighbour; and all newcomers are regarded as 
enemies, and treated accordingly. To get more than his or her 
fair share of room is an object of universal ambition. Fat people, 
instead of economising themselves as much as possible, expand 
their unwieldy proportions to the uttermost. No one ever thinks 
of keeping his knees close together. One man will loll in his 
twopenny "bus as though it were his private brougham; another 
will turn his back upon you, as though you were a leper; a third 
will sit sideways, like a lady upon horseback, thus usurping twice 
his proper proportion of space. Meanwhile, all the other pas- 
sengers are thrown out of square, and somo wretched man or 
woman in the middle has to sit ‘ bodkin.’ ” 


‘The motto seems to be—If you can’t be happy yourself, 
inake everybody as miserable as possible. 

But occasionally the dozen curmudgeons encounter a 
Nemesis which is not undeserved :— 

“It is raining in torrents. A selfish man hails an omnibus. 
Wet as a fish, he plunges into it head-foremost, thrusting in fron 
of him his dripping umbrella, poised at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. Whose eye he may poke out (or in) is to him a matter 
of utter indifference. Let others look out. All he wants is to get 
in, and so that he gains that point, he cares not though he should 
in the operation blind for life some human being who has never 
done him any harm. As for corns growing on other feet than his 
own, he cares no more for them than for the paving-stones in the 
street. On he pushes to the top of the vehicle, knocking against 
everybody's knees, treading upon everybody’s toes, and causing 
the greatest possible amount of discomfort to the whole company.” 


Of course this worthy is just the one to get into the 
wrong omnibus, and his exit is then more reckless than 
his entrance. 


We have probably said enough of Mr. Dunphie’s book 
to make our reader feel somewhat drowsy: he will be 








able to judge from our extracts whether the title is a 
misnomer, and whether he will be likely to find enter- 
tainment from its pages, or a more effectual anodyne 
for care and weariness in “ Sweet Sleep.” 





Herne. (A Legend of Royal Windsor.) Opera, in 
Three Acts. Libretto written by Epwarp Oxen- 
vorp. Composed by Joun Oxp. London: 
Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co. 1879. 


An English opera having for its subject an old 
English legend and written by a living English com- 
poser is a good sign of the times, especially as it 
appears to be a labour of love by the author, and not 
the result of commission from impresario or music 
publisher. It is an ambitious and rather lengthy 
work—the vocal score before us occupying over two 
hundred closely printed pages. It is preceded by a 
Preface by Mr. Joseph Bennett, who discourses 
pleasantly of the old legend, and of the authorship 
of the libretto, and then gives a tolerably close analysis 
of the opera—the drama and its musical treatment. 
Mr. Bennett has nothing but praise for both, and he 
adduces sufficient reason for this as he writes. We 
are therefore hardly prepared for the concluding 
sentence of his notice, which funs thus :— 

“In the foregoing remarks nothing like analysis or criticism of 
the music has been attempted, the writer aiming only to set forth 
the character and scope of the drama, while giving such in- 
dications of its musical treatment as may guide those who look into 
the work for themselves. He desires to add, as an expression of 
individual opinion, that few English operas exceed this ‘ Legend 
of Royal Windsor’ in earnestness of purpose, and in intelligent 
perception of artistic requirements.” 

Glancing over the score, we see little cause to 
dissent from Mr. Bennett's favourable notice. It is 
evidently the work of a musician of experience, who 
writes freely for voices, and has good knowledge of 
orchestral effect—(the leading instruments employed 
are shown on the condensed score). There is plenty 
of melody, and evidence of genuine dramatic feeling. 
That everything is original, no one can reasonably 
expect, and some of the situations receive the usual 
conventional treatment. The eye is struck by re- 
semblances to other composers—as dissimilar as 
Handel and Gounod ; possibly others might be more 
strongly suggested by the ear. Still the work, we 
believe, would prove very effective on the stage, and 
we shall be pleased to hear of its production. In that 
event we shall be glad to return to Mr. Old’s opera, and 
consider it at greater length. 








Tue extensive structure in which the exhibition of next year is 
to be held at Dusseldorf is now, so far as the walls and roofing are 
concerned, complete. The length of the main building is 1181ft., 


and the area it covers is almost exactly equal to that of the 
Exhibition Palace at Sydney, New South Wales, or about half the 
length of the great Exhibition building at Paris in 1878. The 
total number of exhibitors in the industrial portion, reckoning the 
numerous collective exhibitions as only one, will amount to up- 
wards of 3000, and every branch of German industry, manu- 
factures, and commerce will be represented at the show. 
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REMENYI ON GIPSY MUSIC, 


The Hungarian violinist was recently asked why when 
he first went to America he was there announced as the 
‘‘gipsy violinist” ? In answering the question, he 
‘‘ improved the occasion,” and at some length disposed 
of the claim of the gipsies to any music of their own. 
We quote his reply :—*‘ I am not, and never have been a 
gipsy! Nor do I play ‘gipsy’ music, for the simple 
reason that there is none! How can I perform what is 
not to be found? ‘The confusion concerning ‘ gipsy’ 
music is as prevalent in America as it is in Europe, and 
if The Musical Record will do me the favour to fully 
explain my views upon this subject, [am sure that a 
great many annoying questions and arguments will 
cease. Hungarian music has been played by the 
gipsies until it has acquired a gipsy colouring, just as the 
negroes of your Southern States take Northern melodies 
and give them a ‘darkey’ flavour. If the gipsies had 
anything to do with original music, you would find 
more or less of it in Spain, Russia, Wallachia, Turkey, 
and other countries. The gipsies of all those 
countries take the music of the land they live in, and 
play it until it becomes gipsy-ized, and that is all there 
is of ‘gipsy’ music. Hungarian music, pure and 
simple, has nothing in common with ‘ gipsy’ music. 
I know the Hungarian music as I know my own 
language, and I try to interpret it in an artistic way, 
retaining its national characteristics. But when I 
place a Hungarian selection in my prvugrams, it is as 
the dessert to the more solid dishes of the dinner. I 
challenge any musician to show me two bars of Hun- 
garian music that was ever composed by a gipsy. I am 
sure that the origin of ‘ gipsy’ music was in Carl Maria 
von Weber's ‘ Preciosa.’ Weber was of a very romantic 
and impassioned nature, and his vivid imagination 
invented a sort of ‘ gipsy ’ music, which he had heard 
nowhere outside of his own brain, and if any of his 
followers compose some soi-disant ‘ gipsy’ music it is 
always more or less a strange thing, without the genius 
of Weber. The only exception to this is to be found in 
the ‘ gipsy ’ ballet music in the third act of the ‘ Hugue- 
nots,’ which is very fine, but has nothing whatever to 
do with the gipsies, existing only in the mind of 
Meyerbeer. I look upon this subject of ‘ gipsy’ music 
as a sort of leprosy, which can only be cured by killing 
the subject. You can well imagine my feelings when 
I am daily asked by all kinds of people to play them 
some ‘gipsy’ music. My truthful and invariable 
answer is that there is none. It does not exist. They 
ask for a phantom! ‘To return to Hungarian music, [ 
will simply add that I often meet with so-called 
‘ Llungarian ’ music in 3-4 or 6-8 time, when there is no 
Ilungarian music whatever that is not in 2-4 or 4-4 
time.” 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


On Nov. 29 the selection opened with Haydn's sym- 
phony ‘* La Chasse”’-—heard for the first time here— 
one of the many delightful works produced by the 
genial old master whilst officiating as musical director 
to Prince Esterhazy. Unpretentious as it is, the 
symphony is brimful of ideas and ingenious contrivance, 
the first and last movements especially showing how 
easy it was for Haydnto be profound without being 
tedious, and how it was possib!e for him to be learned 


even when engaged in discussing trifles. The work 
owes its title to the circumstance of the last movement 
partaking of the character of hunting music. All 
through it is charming and fresh, and is a protest 
against the overloaded scores of to-day. The novelty 
of the concert was the manuscript concerto for piano- 
forte and orchestra by Mr. W. Shakespeare (Mendels- 
sohn Scholar, 1871), introduced by Miss Kuhe, at 
whose hands it was heard early in the present year at 
Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Musical Festival. The concerto 
is written with much brilliancy for the solo instrument. 
The finale is hardly so happy as the preeeding move- 
ments; and Mr. Shakespeare might do worse than 
remodel it, and make it more in contrast to the fore- 
going material. The scoring is neat and not overdone. 
Miss Kuhe, though a little nervous, displayed consider- 
able powers of execution; she was warmly welcomed, 
and loudly applauded at the end of her task. Brahms’ 
variations for orchestra on a theme by Haydn, a Largo 
by Handel arranged by Hellmesberger, for organ, solo 
violin, harp, violins, and violas, and the ‘ Der lrei- 
sehutz”’ overture, were the other items. The vocal music 
was contributed by Mr. Shakespeare and Mdime. 
Sherrington (in place of Miss Lilian Bailey), Mr. Manns 
conducting as usual. 

At the concert on Dec. 6 the well-known French 
composer, M. Camille Saint-Saens, appeared in the 
double capacity of author and executant in his piano- 
forte concerto in 4 (No. 8)—introduced to an English 
audience for the first time ; and he also conducted the 
performance of his “ symphonic poem,” “ Le Rowet 
d’Omphale.” The concerto is showy and effective, 
and gives ample opportunity of display for the soloist. 
In its plan, and the method of its treatment, the 
concerto in £ flat is more orthodox than its precursor 
in G minor, although the scherzo of the last-named 
composition has won a reputation. M. Saint-Saens 
plays with brilliancy and correctness, and his interpre- 
tation of his own production left nothing to be desired ; 
the concerto may acquire a certain popularity. ‘ Le 
Rouet d’Omphale” is a piece of program music, wherein 
the composer has sought to illustrate various episodes 
in the bondage of Hercules. The three sections into 
which the ‘‘ symphonic-poem” is divided deals with 
(1) ‘lhe power of feminine allurement ; triumphant 
struggle of weakness against strength; in fact, 
Omphale’s fascination of Hercules ;” (2) ‘ Hercules 
groaning in the bonds which he cannot break ;” and 
‘3)  Omphale deriding the vain efforts of the hero.” 
Few will care about the symphonic poem, and we need 
not linger over it. It inspires no interest. Let M. 
Saint-Saens direct his attention to legitimate objects 
and no doubt he will succeed. Such productions as * Le 
Rouet d’Omphale” are not caleulated to ingrease his 
fame. Schumann’s Symphony in D, No. 4, Op. 120, 
the overture to “ Tannhauser,”’ and songs by Mozart 
and Schubert (contributed by Mdme. Sophie Lowe) 
also had place in the program. 

The last concert of the season took place on Dee. 13, 
when Mr. Henry Leslie, attended by his famous 
choir, was locum tenens for Mr. Manns. Mendelssohn's 
* Antigone formed one of the principal features of the 
selection, Mr. Charles Fry reciting the text—abridged 
by himself from Mr. W. Bartholomew's imitative 
Knglish version of Sophocles’ tragedy—and Messrs. 
Henry Guy, B. Davis, R. E. Miles, and Hervet 
d’Kgville taking the solo parts. The performance was 
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not brilliant, the chorus evidently suffering from the 
cold, and the soloists showing the effects of the weather 
in even a wore marked degree. Mr. Leslie’s choir 
was heard also in Bach’s motet in eight parts, ‘The 
Spirit also helpeth us;” and Mendelssohn’s Psalin xliii. 
The overture to ‘ Ruy Blas,” was also given, and Miss 
Marie Lreidenstein made a successful debut as a vocalist. 
These Saturday Concerts will be resumed on January 
31st next—Schubert’s birthday—when the occasion will 
be celebrated by a performance of music entirely by the 
Viennese master, including the Rosamunde eutr’actes, 
the Symphony in C, and various songs. 

On the 20th December Mr. Prout’s cantata, ‘“ //e- 
reward,” was performed by the Borough of Hackuey 
Choral Association, the soloists being Miss Anna Wil- 
liams, Miss Marian Williams, Mr. Frederick King, and 
Mr. H. Kearton. Mdme. Frances Brooke was prevented 
from attending by indisposition, and her place was 
taken by Miss Kose Dafforne, a member of the choir, 
who sang the mezzo-soprano part very creditably. 





WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM. 








On Dec. 13 M. Charles Dubois commenced a fresh 
series of Promenade Concerts, a new orchestra having 
been erected for the purpose beneath the organ at the 
western extremity of the building. The band was 
augmented by that of the Scots Guards, and Mrs. 
Weldon’s choirwas present. In front of the platform 
were reserved seats, which were completely filled. Solo 
instrumental and orchestral pieces were varied by songs. 
Mr. Barton MceGuckin sang ‘‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” 
and ‘Come into the garden, Maud.” Mdme. Mary 
Cummings sang ‘* Caller Herrin’,” and other songs were 
given by Signor Monari Rocca and Miss Elene Webster. 
A drummer boys’ chorus, sung by eight youthful 
drummers, who beat a vigorous tattoo, met with a 
genuine encore. The choir gave a selection from 
Gounod’s ‘ Jeanne D'Arc,” Mrs. Weldon conducting. 
The second part consisted of ‘The British Army Qua- 
drille,” which was given with all the accustomed military 
effects. ‘The opening night was eminently successful. 

‘Lhe concerts have been continued throughout the 
month with great éclat, the selection of music being 
guod and popular, and its performance exceedingly 
satisfactory, while the attendance has been numerous, 
and the audience delighted. The Aquarium has proved 
a most agreeable refuge from the fog and cold of our 
severe early winter. 





CONCERTS. 





The annual Scotch Ballad Concert at St. James’s 
Hall took place on St. Andrew's Eve under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Austin, when the room was crowded with 
enthusiastic Scotchmen, Very interesting fare was 
provided, and the vocalists included Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Kdward Lloyd, Mr. Maybrick, Mrs. Osgood and 
Mdme. Patey, and Miss Ellen Lamb, Miss Agnes Ross. 
Miss Hope Glenn, and Mr. H. Seligmann. The 
audience had evidently come with the intention of 
enjoying themselves, and unlimited applause was the 
rule. ‘he Scottish Choral Society contributed some 
part songs, and the Highland pipers, four in number, 
aided the general effect with strains so soothing 








to Gaelic ear: but an unfortunate misunderstanding 
between the choristers and the pipers as to the most 
effective key in which to perform certain airs produced 
a result as startling as it was unexpected. 

On Dec. 2 Herr Georg Henschel, the well-known 
singer, gave a concert at St. James’s Hall under the 
patronage of H.R.H. the Princess Louise, in aid of 
the funds of the Victoria Hospital for Children, 
Chelsea. The tickets were sold at an exceptional 
price, but the hall was well filled in every part ; and the 
proceeds will be of material assistance to the charity. 
The occasion was of interest, as the program comprised 
Brahms’ symphony in C minor, No. 1, and the same 
master’s Triumphlied—the latter given for the first 
time in England; a setting of Byron’s Hebrew song, 
**Oh! weep for those that wept by Israel’s streams,” 
for two bass voices and orchestra, by the concert-giver ; 
and Psalm cexxx., ‘Out of darkness,” written for 
chorus, orchestra, organ, soprano, tenor, and bass soli, 
also by Herr Henschel. It would be difficult to give 
a close analysis of two such compositions as the Psalm 
and the Hymn of Triumph after a single hearing ; but 
we may say that Herr Henschel has caught the spirit 
of Byron’s poem, and has written music wanting 
neither in dignity, impressiveness, nor passion. The 
duet is melodious, the voice parts well blended, and 
the scoring effective and in keeping with the subject. 
In the Psalm Herr Henschel often follows the old 
contrapuntists, in his use of scholastic forms in the 
musical treatment of sacred subjects. Sometimes he 
sacrifices effect to pedantry, but he will be forgiven by 
musicians for that. The work, presented for the first 
time in this country, will doubtless be heard again. 
Brahms’ Triumphlied was written after the success 
of the German arms in 1870-71, to commemmorate 
their victories. It is certainly rather heavy; the 
music is cast in a serious mould throughout. A 
double choir is employed, and the score comprises’ 
besides the ordinary strings and wood-wind, a contra- 
fagotto, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, 
a bass tuba, and drums. There are a few passages 
for the baritone voice, but these do not seem to need a 
special artist, and might be rendered by the leader 
of the basses in the choir. ‘The soloists were Mr. 
F. King, Mr. F. Boyle, Miss Lilian Bailey, and Herr 
Henschel—Mr. King ably seconding Herr Henschel in 
the duet above mentioned, and the other vocalists 
acquitting themselves well. There was a full band 
(led by Mr. Pollitzer) and chorus, the combined 
instrumental and vocal force numbering three hundred 
performers. Herr Henschel showed himself a capable 
conductor in the two works by Brahms, his place at the 
desk being taken by Mr. Joseph Barnby during tlc 
performance of his own works. 

The South London Choral Association gave a 
concert at St. James’s Hall on Dec. 5, under the direction 
of Mr. Venables. The chorus sang part-songs, glees, 
and choruses, including Lahee’s ‘Hence, loathed 
Melancholy,” Pinsuti’s ‘‘The- sea hath its pearls,” 
Benet’s madrigal ‘‘Thyrsis, sleepest thou?” Men- 
delssohn’s ‘* Hunting Song,” and a French chorus, the 
work of M. Laurent de Rille, who composed it as a test 
piece for the Orpheon Societies taking part in the 
international competition of 1867. The picce has a 
gipsy subject, and is descriptive and quaint: it was 
well performed, and much applauded. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Annie Marriott, who sang Gounod’s 
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“ Worker” and Arditi’s ‘‘ Beauty sleep ;” Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, who sang ‘‘ Good-bye, sweetheart,” ‘‘ The 
Anchor’s Weighed,” and ‘Come into the garden, 
Maud ;” and Mr. Santley, whose “ O ruddier than the 
cherry” and “ Vicar of Bray” were received with 
great applause. Mr. Brinley Richards played Chopin’s 
study in C sharp minor, his own Tarantella, and two 
pieces founded on national Welsh airs. 

The sixteenth concert of the Musical Artists’ Society 
took place on Dec. 6th at the Royal Academy of Music. 
The program included a sonata for pianoforte and vio- 
lin by the late Henry Westrop ; a quartet for strings 
in F, by Mr. C. E. Stephens, to which the first prize 
was lately awarded by the Academical Board of Trinity 
College, London ; a charmingly written fantasia-sonata 
for pianoforte and flute, by Mr. H. Holmes; and a 
quartet in C minor for strings by Mr. Arthur Carnall, 
besides various songs and ballads. Miss Edith 
Goldsbro, Messrs. W. H. Eayres, Holmes, Ralph, 
Oldaker, Blagrove, Pettit, and Svendsen were the 
instrumentalists. Miss Sophie Smith, Miss Lizzie 
Evans, and Mr. Coventry were the singers. Mr. 
Westrop’s sonata won universal approval. There were 
some present who learned for the first time how ac- 
complished a native musician we have recently lost, 
and how little his talents were recognised during his 
life-time. 

Mdlle. Barry Guido gave an evening concert at 
Langham Hall on Dec. 11th. Mdlle. Guido played two 
of her own compositions (a new march and an im- 
promptu in F), which she was called on to repeat, sang 
Braga’s ‘ Serenata ” (violoncello obbligato, Herr Schu- 
berth), and took part in a duet with Mdme. Guzman. 


Other vocalists were Mdme. Paget, Miss Alice Clyfforde, 


Messrs. Pearson, Prenton, and Valcheri. The instru- 
mentalists were Miss Evelyn Kingsley and Herr Hause 
(pianoforte), Herr Otto Booth (violin), and Herr 
Schuberth (violoncello). Herr Schuberth conducted. 
The concert was well attended. 

A concert in aid of the Post Office Orphan Home, 
took place on Dec. 13 at St. James’s Hall. The pro- 
gram was lengthy and encores were frequent. Mdme. 
Marie Roze sang ‘‘ Robert, toi que j’aime,” Osgood’s 
‘* Happy littlemaiden,” and Balfe’s ‘* My love far away,” 
and ‘Coming thro’ therye.” Mdme. Liebhart gave 
Glover’s “ I may or may not,” “ Twickenham Ferry,” 
‘‘Home, sweet home,” and ‘I love my love.” Mr. 
John Thomas played some harp solos with his wonted 
effect, and joined Sir Julius Benedict in a duet for harp 
and pianoon ‘‘ Faust”. Oluf Svensden gave a flute solo, 
and other songs were given by Miss Elene Webster, 
Miss Orridge, Mdme. Mary Cummings, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and Mr. F. King. 

The last orchestral concert of the Schubert Society's 
thirteenth season took place on Dec. 17. 

That accomplished artist Mdme. Sainton-Dolby 
gave a concert on Dec. 18, in which the vocalists 
consisted of past and present pupils of her Vocal 
Academy. The Steinway Hall was crowded by a 
fashionable audience, who heartily enjoyed the musical 
fare provided for them. The concert opened with a 
chorus for female voices from Mdme. Dolby’s “ St. 
Dorothea.” It was charmingly sung, the freshness of 
the voices being conspicuous here as in Mendelssolin’s 
‘Ye spotted snakes,” and Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Le Spagnole,” 
which concluded the concert. Of the past pupils Miss 
Adela Vernon and Mdme. Cummings are well known to 
the public and appreciated. Of the others, we may 





name as highly successful, Miss Woodhatch, in Handel's 
** Angels ever bright and fair,” Miss Damian, in ‘ Up 
the dreadful steep,” from Jephthah, and a new song by 
Mdme. Sainton, “ Yes;” Miss Blackwell in Lindsay 
Sloper’s ‘‘ Dream Blossoms.” Miss Waters and Mrs. 
Whyte also acquitted themselves exceedingly well ; in- 
deed, excellence was the rule throughout. Two pupils 
of the Royal Academy—Miss Margaret Gyde and Mr. 
Sutton—played movements from Beethoven's Concerto 
in G, for violin and pianoforte; the lady also gave 
Chopin’s Nocturne in F, and Weber's ‘‘ Moto Perpetuo.” 
Mr. Sutton (who has studied under M. Sainton) played 
a Ballad and Polonaise by Vieuxtemps. The concert 
was conducted by M. Sainton, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper 
and Herr Leipold played the pianoforte accompani- 
ments. 

The Brixton Choral Society, over which Mr. Lemare 
presides with so much ability gave a performance on 
Dec. 22 of Mr. Gadsby’s Cantata ‘The Lord of the 
Isles.” The chief singers were Mr. J. Sauvage, Mr. 
Walton Wells, Mr. Gerard Coventry, Mr. Henry 
Winter, Mrs. Bradshaw McKay, and Mrs. Clara 
Suter. The cantata went exceedingly well, the com- 
poser himself presiding at the pianoforte. Mr. Lemare 
conducted. There was a good attendance, and the 
audience were highly gratified. 





Carots ror CHristmaAs anp Festive Sxasons.—Mr. W. A. 
Barrett, Mus. Bac., Oxon, F.R.S.L., gave a lecture recently in the 
Theatre of the London Institution on Carols for Christmas and 
other Festive Seasons, illustrated by a selection sung by a choir 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral and elsewhere. Mr. Barrett alluded to 
the form, nature, origin, and growth of carols, founded upon the 
statements and conclusions of writers on the subject. These had 
traced the derivation of the word to various sources. He was 
inclined to describe the Christmas Carol as a sacred song. The 
carols selected for Christmas were of the most vigorous character. 
Carols were formerly performed by the mummers. Their origin had 
been referred to the Roman Saturnalia. The burning of the Yule 
Log was Scandinavian. Carols might be of Curistian origin, but 
there were allusions in them referable in part to Pagan notions. 
The revival of carol singing in churches of late years had given 
rise to various works. He thought that carol-singing should be 
confined to the limits assigned to it by old customs. The first 
carol which was sung was ‘‘ God rest you, merry gentlemen,” and 
was followed by the Coventry Carol, and ‘* Nowell, Nowell,” which 
were referable to the time of Henry VI. Several other carols of 
the same class were sung. He then directed attention to what 
might be called the narrative class of carols, including The First 
Nowell,” and the ‘‘Good King Wenceslaus,” the subject of the 
latter carol being probably the personage who was canonised in 
938. The carol ‘‘Come let us all sweet carols sing,’ was of 
German origin. ‘We Three Kings of Orient are,’’ was an 
American carol. Several of the stories which formed the subject 
of carols were taken from the apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament. In connection with a different style of carols might 
be mentioned ‘‘ The Boar’s Head,’ which was sung at Queen's 
College, Oxford, on the annual appearance of the dish. The 
Wassail song, which was referred to the time of Henry VII., was 
especially applauded, and the concluding carol was ‘In Dulce 
Jubilo.” The shortness of the time allotted to him must be taken 
as his reason for not dwelliug more on some points of interest. 
His object had been satisfied if he had awakened a feeling of love 
towards one of the most delightful forms of musical amusement. 
The music was well rendered by Miss Herring, Miss Butterworth, 
Messrs. Kenningham, More, De Lacy, and Winn, and a select 
chorus, Mr? Richard Stokoe being accompanist, and was heartily 
enjoyed by the audience. 
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ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


Ditto ‘ 
The Two Eves .. .. .. Tenor 
PW 2c te . 
An Old Woman’s ‘Seems wn 


Collection of Airs .. 


Airs in the Opera . 
Valse Arietta, ‘The First Meeting” 
** The Novice” 


oe ee a Ditto 
Mazurka Tyrolienne .. .. ..  « 


MADAME FAVART. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 


MUSIC BY 


MADAME FAVART. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 
MADAME FAVART. Ditto French. 
MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 


SONGS. 
COMPASS. KEY. 
The Calendar of Bacchus .. Baritone D to F Db 
The Novice .. Soprano C to F F 


(Vocal Minuet) 


Ditto Ditto Contralto AtoE D minor 
The Pedlar’s Song .. Sop.or Ten. DtoG G 
(Tyrolienne) 
The Artless Thing .. .. Soprano DtoG G 


(Serio-Comic Song. Illus- 


trated Title) 


Ditto Ditto Mez. Sop. CtoF F 
Dear Old Dad Mez. Sop. CtoE F 
The Lover’s Comedy... .. 8S. T. B. 


(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


' 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Madame Favart Quadrilles. Llustrated. Solo and Duet 


A. VizeNTINI 
Ditto Lancers. Ditto O, H.R, Margiorr 
Ditto Polka. Ditto E. Deransarr 
Ditto Waltz. Ditto Léon Roques 
Ditto Polka Mazurka. Ditto Vioror Buor 


Half the Marked Price, and Post Free. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


” 


” 


-» Contralto B flat to EB flat 1 dat 
FtoG B ilat 
-. Baritone DtoE flat’ E flat 
Soprano CtoG F minor 


.- Arranged by CuarLEes GopFrREY 
Collection of Airs. Containing “ The Artless Thing,” “The 
Novice,” “The First Meeting,” 
Chorus,” “ Dear Old Dad,” “The Lover’s Comedy” 
Arranged by E. Aupipert 

Collection of Airs. ‘wo Books.) Containing all the Best 
. Arranged by Renaup pg VILBAc 
Each book 

Arranged by A. De Listz 
Valse Joyeuse, ‘* The Lover's Comedy Trio. Ditto 
Minuet, ** An Old Woman’s Dream” Ditto 
Arranged by GERALD 


‘““The Cold Collation 


RENAUD DE VILBAC 


J. OFFENBACH. 


ds. 
108. 
2/6 


PRICE 
4s. 
4s, 
ds. 
ds. 
As, 
4s, 


4s. 
4s, 


2 


08. 


3s. 
4s, 
2s. 


4s. 


4s. 


“ 
us. 


Bs. 


3s. 


3s. 


3s. 


4s. 
As. 
4s. 
4s. 
4s. 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 
Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d 
8d. a line after. 


*.* P.O. Onpgrs IN FAVOUR or J. SWIFT, Posr-Orricr, Hian-Hoisory, W. C. 
OrricE For Subscriptions AND ADVERTIREMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Srreet, Higa Hoxzorn, W.C. 


AGENtTs FoR tHe Ciry: ApAMs & Francis, 59, Furer §St., E.C. 





Tug TRADE MAY ALsO BE SUPPLIED By J. IT, LLAYES, 17, Henaietra Srrezr, 


Covent GARDEN, 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Q B. (and others).—The reply to your questions cou'd not appear in our 
columus till too late to be of any use. Moreover we do not answer questions 
like your first, and the information sought in the other two may be readily 
obtained by yourself at almost any music shop. 

Era.—Many thanks. 


H. L. M.—We cannot answer your question. A letter to the auth r, care of 
Cramer & Co., will probably procure you the information you desire. 


Serenapg.—The irregularity of the stanzas is a fatal obstacle to the tans 
being set to music. 


Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMAT IG, AND LITERARY, 


—@— 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Imnconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, J. 4N NUAR Y, 1880. 


CHEAP OPERA. 





The autumn and winter seasons at Her Majesty's 
Opera do not augur well for the permanent establish- 
ment of cheap Italian Opera in this country. We 
ought rather to have written Foreign Opera, for Italy 
no longer furnishes either the operas or the singers, 
and although the language used is still Italian, it is 
almost unrecoguisable as spoken by the Swedes, 
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Russians, Germans, English, French, Dutch, Irish, 
Spanish, Africans, Israelites, and Americans, who sing 
it. A very Babel among the artists is not conducive 
to ensemble ; and the confusion of tongues may possibly 
have led to disorder in other departments of operatic 
management. The after-season of 1879 will certainly 
be memorable as illustrating at once the paucity and 
amplitude of the manager’s resources. If he had no 
prima donna equal to the performance of a certain part 
he had half a dozen who were willing to undertake it, 
and who in turn were allowed to make the attempt. 
There was a brace of conductors, and nobody seemed 
to know or care whether Mr. Hill or Signor Li Calsi 
might, could, would, or should conduct any particular 
opera. The chorus was as good as usual, only the 
best of them had gone to America. The band was so 
skilfully treated as to keep the chorus in countenance 
when they sang, and to give all the aid possible to the 
prima donna, or tenor, contralto, baritone, or basso 
who might chance to turn up. It was the very ideal of 
ensemble — no one could reproach his neighbour. 
Possibly some may suppose that the result was dread- 
ful, and the audience were displeased. Not at all. We 
cannot say that perfection was always—or ever— 
attained; but generally it was an illustration of the 
success of the happy-go-lucky method of management, 
Whatever brawls disturbed the stage, the audience— 
the people in front—were always in good humour ; they 
came to enjoy the opera, and they were not to be 
disappointed of their treat by any shortcomings—real 
or attributed—of operatic artists. Evidently the 
audience had no taste for criticism ; many of them had 
never been to the opera before, and might never visit 
it again: we do not think that many patrons went 
twice during the two seasons autumn and winter. 
They are not hahbitués, and are not likely to become so, 
and the habitués are not wanted. Cater not for the 
ten who have been accustomed to go to the opera, but 
for the thousand who know it not. Belgravia and 
Muyfair need not be consulted; seek an audience in 
tie suburbs, or the people who make their money in 
the City and live there. 

The recipe is simple for the “off” seasons. An- 
nounce a cheap opera, and plenty of it. Work the 
artists well: let them have, like Leporello—Night and 
day all wear and tear—eight or ten performances a 
week—and well advertise the magnitude and splendour 
of the undertaking. The theatre being filled, you may 
let anybody play anything and anyhow : individual 
variety—general ensemble. The result will be—such a 
success as has just attended the autumn and winter 
season of Her Majesty's Opera. 

How things will be next spring, we know not. 
Whether Covent Garden will be allowed to monopolise 
the aristocracy, and the Haymarket tap the lower 
strata of society ;—or whether there will be another 
struggle for supremacy between rival prime donne after 
the old fashion. Perhaps the managers themselves 





have not yet determined. But we would suggest that 
eight opera performances a week are tiring to the 
principal singers; and that they are death to band 
and chorus, who have to attend them ann, besides no 
end of rehearsals. And at present band and chorus 
are considered essential to opera. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY ULTIMATUM. 


In another column will be found what we trust will 
be taken as the final reply of the Royal Academy to 
the blandishments and proposal of the Committee of 
the Music School at South Kensington. We have all 
along deprecated a fusion of the two institutions, in 
the belief that Art thereby would bo injured, and that 
more was to be hoped from the opportunity afforded 
to Art-workers by the Academy, than to the prospec- 
tive forcing and fostering of untrained genius by the 
other National institution. -But there is room for 
both: for at present Amateurism wants guiding and 
restraining, and the task may be well taken in hand 
by Prince Christian and those who are so anxious to 
co-operate with him, in the .search in the lower or at 
any rate poorer classes of society for transcendent 
musical genius. There is not much of this article at 
present apparent in the world; what little we have 
had in England appears to have either been blighted, 
or to lie under a shadow: and the fingers of one hand 
will suffice to reckon the truly great among musicians 
on the Continent. Butif noblemen and gentlemen find 
time and money to indulge in a worthy if somewhat 
Quixotic pursuit, we wish them all success ; and shall be 
most happy to record it when achieved. They have a 
large field to work upon, and the advantages they can 
offer are likely to attract those who think they possess 
genius which it is the duty of others to develope. Let 
the institution set to work at once: although their self- 
imposed task is chiefly to find genius and train it, 
they may do much good en passant, and they can modify 
their views and aims according to circumstances. 

The position of the Royal Academy is altogether 
different. ‘This body aims at giving good advice and 
the best possible instruction to those who love music, 
who wish to make it their profession, who will work 
and will study, and who are willing and able to pay 
moderately for the benefits they receive. They under- 
take to give the highest training possible to those who 
wish it, and to make capacity the only limit of their 
attainments, But they are content to foster the genius 
which comes to them; and do not recognise the duty 
of seeking for it in highways and byeways, to look out 
for gifted clodpoles, or to spoil a hundred cooks or 
carpenters in the attempt to create an artist. 

Patronage las done nothing for the Royal Academy 
beyoud giving it a start: Amateur influence and manage- 
meut well nigh worked its ruin. Ruled by artists, it 
has rapidly emerged from its difficulties, and for practi- 
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cal usefulness may compare with any similar institution 
in the world. It is not to be wondered at that the 
institution now chooses to depend chiefly on its own 
resources ; and to retain the power of adapting itself 
to circumstances as they arise, rather than become an 
appanage of the “ National” school which seeks to 
absorb it. The Royal Academy by no means refuses 
aid either from the State or from those who love Art 
and are willing to devote a portion of their substance 
to its support ; but itwill remain in dependent, and has 
little craving for aristocratic decoration or a civic 
mess of potage. 

The South Kensington School, also, will do better 
we believe, by itself. It must perforee aim ata position 
as high as its rival. Its exact mode of operation wil 
not be the same, but the two institutions will work with 
the same object. Wholesome rivalry will profit both. 
They will probably provide as centres of musical edu- 
cation all that this country needs. The foreign Con- 
servatorium is no model for us: English manners would 
never adapt themselves to it. 

One thing should be insisted on in both institutions : 
but more especially in the Royal Academy: get rid 
of the ornamental portion of the staff: no musician 
should hold an office unless he discharges its duties. 
These should be plainly specified ; and the rule should 
be rigidly enforced. It would soon follow that no one 
would be attached to both institutions: and then each 
would be independent of the other. 








NOTES. 


Our readers will be glad to know that Mr. Ella intends to 
direct as usual the Musical Union matinées of 1880. The health 
of the founder is quite re-established, and he presided at his birth- 
day dinner on Dec. 19 last with his usual ease and vigour. A 
sketch of the speech of the Rev. Mr. Haweis on the occasion will 
be found in another column. 








The following announcement appears in the Tonic Sol-fa 
Reporter for January :— 

Royal Academy of Music.—At the meeting of the committee on 
the 3rd ult., on the motion of Mr. Brinley Richards seconded by 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, and supported by Professor Macfarren 
(who was in the chair), Mr. J. Spencer Curwen was unanimously 
elected an Associate of the Academy. 

What next? We wonder if there is any chance of a “fusion” 
between the R. A. M. and the T. 8. F. College at Plaistow. 

The same paper states:—‘ It is announced that H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh has withdrawn his name from the list of 
directors of the Royal Academy of Music. This step evidently 
marks the final collapse of negotiations for union between the 
Tenterden Street and South Kensington Institutions. The Aca- 
demy was invited to surrender its Royal Charter, and merge itself 
in a new Musical College. This the committee declined to do, at 
the same time expressing the opinion that it would be better to 
give to the Academy the patronage and support which are promised 
tu the new institution. The Academy professors have acted a 
self-denying and rather ungracious part, to which nothing but con- 
scientious conviction can have prompted them. They have with- 
stood influence from the highest quarters, and sacrificed all sorts 
of favours to their sense of duty. His Royal Highness could 
hardly, in loyalty to the National Training School, have retained 











his connection with the Academy after the failure of the negotia- 
tions. But the Academy has madeits position by inside work 
rather than outside patronage, and the patrons are merely a nomi- 
nal addition to it. 

There is not much to chronicle in the shape of new music con- 
nected with the Christmas theatrical productions. In many cases 
there is no change of entertainment; in others the pantomimes 
do not invite much musical treatment. An exception may be 
made for the new spectacular musical drama produced at the 
Alhambra with so much success: Mr. H. B. Farnie’s “ Rotho- 
mago,” partly founded on a Parisian success. It is here in 
four acts: and the music is furnished by four composers— an 
act by each. Messrs. Serpette, Bucalossi, Solomon, and Jacobi 
have been most successful; and the result has a freshness and 
variety which greatly enhance the other attractions of the piece. 





The Atheneum says that a word of protest against the views 
upon histrionic art expressed in the current number of Blackwood 
seems necessary. While pronouncing upon Mdlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt a condemnation so sweeping as leaves her no place in art 
or in society, and while holding up to reprobation those writers 
in the press who have spoken in approval of her performances, 
the author of the paper in Blackwood upon dramatic reform is 
naive enough to supply the reasons on which his censure is based. 
He holds that in order to play the heroines of the Shakespearean 
drama an actress must lead a life congenial to that of the charac- 
ters she assumes. Now, apart from the fact that the acceptance 
of a theory like this would dispose for ever of the pretensions of 
every actress that has trodden the stage, there is the objection 
that each chief heroine of Shakespeare has an individuality so 
distinct it is scarcely possible to imagine one woman, in case such 
views found acceptance, being able to play more than one, or at 
most two of them. Who can imagine the same actress leading a 
life congenial to Juliet, Desdemona, Cleopatra, Lady Macbeth, and 
Cressida? So preposterous, so illogical, and, in the case in which 
it deals with the private character of an artist, so unseemly is 
this paper, it might have been dismissed with silent contempt 
but for the fact that its appearance in an established magazine 
which rarely deals with dramatic subjects is likely to mislead 
those who have not yet commenced to take an interest in 
theatrical affairs as to the value, or indeed the existence, 
of the improvement in histrionic art which it has been a 
pleasant task during recent years to chronicle. It is time, more- 
over, to resist the attempt, frequently renewed in various 
periodicals, to proclaim a doctrine of finality in histrionic art so 
far as regards actresses, and the accompanying effort ‘to sacrifice 
the future of the stage to the demands of a portentous and aug- 
menting vanity and the pretensions of a respectable though 
diminishing reputation. 





Miss Thursby was interviewed as a matter of course on her 
arrival at home. Being asked if she intended to return to Europe, 
she replied :—‘* Yes, undoubtedly, if I live. Paris and London 
are grand places, in both I have many, many dear friends. From 
either of these cities I can radiate, as it were, throughout Europe, 
and from a purely material point of view I conceive it to be my 


_ duty to myself to utilize whatever I may have gained by my recent 
experiences.” To the query—‘ How does musical culture abroad 
| compare with that with which you are familiar at home?” she 
‘answered: “ That is hardly a fair question. Europe is a much 


older country than ours. Its age in art is illustrated in its old 
cathedrals, ruins, pictures, and everything—music as well. One 
kind of taste is as widely disseminated here as there: but there it 
is deeper, more profound, the result of longer schooling, and you 
meet everywhere audiences of trained critics who do not hesitate 
to express their approval or disapproval of every performance. 
When I first appeared I trembled like an aspen, but in a minute 
afterward I felt the reassurance that comes quickly to an artist 
from a sympathetic public. 
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The following notice of the inventor of the pneumatic action is 
abridged from the Figaro of Dec. 6:—Charles Spackman Barker 
was born at Bath in 1806, and having been left an orphan at the 
age of five, he was destined by his godfather to follow the profession 
of medicine. While in London studying, he happened to visit 
the factory of an organ builder. Barker resolved to enter that 
trade, placed himself for two years under the builder in question, 
and afterwards moved to his native city and entered into business 
as an organ-builder on his own account. About forty-five years 
ago, shortly after the building of the organ at York Minster, 
Barker had the idea to devise some means to overcome the 
hardnesss of touch of organ keys, and is said invented the pneumatic 
lever, by which the very pressure of the wind was applied to lessen 
instead of increasing the resistance to the touch. The action is, 
as all organists know, a contrivance for lightening the touch by 
placing near each key a small bellows, having two openings on the 
upper side, one of which is a pallet in a chest of compressed air, 
while the other is a waste valve. It is stated that Mr. Barker 
went round the trade offering his invention on all hands, and 
that no English organ-builder would accept it. His assertion is 
denied in some quarters, but however that may be, it is certain 
that the Paris firm of Cavaillé-Coll were among the first to 
introduce the new idea at the instigation of Mr. Barker. In some 
quarters it is alleged that Mr. Hamilton of Edinburgh, was the 
real inventor of the pneumatic action ; but. however that may be, 
it is certain that it was originally introduced in the trade in France, 


seen in practice, however, English organ-builders were the first to 
adopt and improve upon it. Mr. Henry Willis was one of the 
foremost of the organ-building firms who developed the idea. 
Arrived in Paris, his ideas were accepted by MM. Cavaillé-Coll, 
but Barker soon broke from that firm. He undertook the direction 
of the House of Daublaine and Callinet, now Merklin et Cie. 
While in Paris, Barker, it is stated, invented the electric action 
by which the paliets and sliders are connected with the key and 
stop action by the force of an electric current. Some years ago, 
Barker returned to England, where he lived retired from business 
until he died at Maidstone, on Nov. 26. 

An extraordinary printer’s blunder occurred in a notice of a 
Crystal Palace concert ina leading daily paper. The “ oratorio ” 
to “Der Freischutz” was alluded to as one of the instrumental 
pieces performed. 

The Daily Telegraph has condensed from the Paris Figaro the 
following note on the origin of its name :— ‘It appears that more 
then a century ago, the head of an ancient and illustrious Basque 
family, Don Francisque Figaroa, lived in the gay city of Seville, 
where he devoted his time and fortune exclusively to the service 
of dark-eyed Andalusian dames and damsels. Don Francisque ’s 
successful adventures in the ‘ pays galant ’ aroused the envy of 
all the less fortunate aspirants to female favour in the town, and 
among others'of a light-hearted barber, who, though poor and of 
obscure origin, had fallen deeply in love with a wealthy patrician 
lady. Reso!ved to attain a rendezvous from the object of his 
affections, the amorous barber wrote to her, imploring her to 
vouchsafe him a meeting, and signed his letter ‘ Francisque 
Figaroa.’ His prayer was granted. When he joined the lady at 
the appointed place of rendezvous, she softly murmured, ‘ Who, 
then, are you, senor?’ and he replied in a whisper, but so 
nervously that he omitted altogether to articulate the last letter 
of his assumed title, ‘I am Don Francisque Figaro!’ Unfortu- 
nately for his hopes, the noble lady knew the real Don Francisque 
very intimately, and burst out laughing in the diseomfited barber's 
face. Next day she imparted the merry incident in strict conti- 
deuce to all her most intimate friends, who spread the story so 
industriously throughout Seville that ‘Don Francisque Figaro’s ’ 
shop was besieged by satirical customers, eager to be shaved by 
an illustrious Biscayan hidalgo. Thenceforth ‘ Figaro’ became 
a sobriquet applicable to audacious and ready-witted barbers, and 












as such, was bestowed by Beaumarchais upon the hero of his 
delightful comedy.” 





The Roman Musical Society is about to inaugurate a monument 
to Palestrina, and we are assured that Verdi, who is now resident 
at Milan, is composing two pieces in the manner of Palestrina to 
be executed by the Society upon the oecasion, and that the maestro 
will himself be present. 





The New York World has published along account of tho 
‘‘interviewing” of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan on board the 
Bothnia, The Englishmen were far more than a match for their 
would-be tormentors. The faint sketch given by Mr. Sullivan 
of the ‘Poet Laureate is curious. Replying to a remark 
of the interviewer, that the Tennyson songs were heard all 
over the country, Mr. Sullivan said—‘ What, those old songs 
of the ‘ Window’ and the rest? I had an odd time getting them. 
I went down to the Isle of Wight and to Hazlemere, where 
he has another place. He is a crotchety old fellow—stiff as 
could be at first. He used to take me out on the downs, 
when the wind would blow your teeth down your throat, and he'd 
talk and talk, and get off some philosophical remark, and you'd 
shout in his ear, ‘What did you say?’ and he would look as though 
to say, ‘What a fool you are.’ Then towards night he would un- 
bend and become gracious”——‘' Excuse me; does he smoke the 


_‘churechwardens’ as hard as he is said to?” ‘I should’ say he 
and that from thence it found its way back to this country. Once 


did; he would sit up till three o’clock in the morning smoking ; 
by that time he would be good-natured, and he then would sud- 
denly say in his gruff tones, ‘ 1—think—it—is—time—to—go— 
to—bed—now.’ But the worst of it was I couldn’t get the songs 
out of him. Finally, one day he said, ‘You don’t want those 
songs, really, do you?’ I said, ‘ That’s what I’ve been down here 
all this time for’—and, finally, I got them from him.” 

In the “ Fille du Tambour Major,” which was recently produced 
at the Folies Dramatiques, Offenbach has achieved another 
success. The scene opens in the interior of a convent at the foot 
of Mount St. Bernard. A roll of drums is heard; the soldiers of 
Bonaparte have come to rid Italy of her tyrants. Stella, the 
heroine, is not daunted by the invasion of the detachment, who 
release her from durance vile imposed on her for having played a 
trick on the Lady Superior whilst she was dozing one day after 
dinner, The father and mother of Stella had long been divorced ; 
the one entered the army and became a drum-major ; whilst the 
mother, after a short career on the stage, was married to the Duke 
della Volta. The expedition of the First Consul brings all these 
characters together. The libretto is bright and interesting, it 
gives opening for spectacular display, and lends itself well to the 
music. The piece was capitally interpreted by Mdme. Simon 
Girard and Mdlle. Noemie Vernon; MM. Lepero, Simon-Max, 
and Luco. ° 

‘* Paris en Actions” has been recently brought out at the Nouve- 
autés. It is the joint work of Albert Wolff and Raoul Toché, the 
music being composed by Coedis. It is an amusing and brilliant 
review of the chief incidents in the capital during the past twelve 
months, and is based chiefly on the financial exploits and disaster 
of Philippart. The music is bright and sparkling, and the piece 
promises to have a run. 





Dr. Konig, the celebrated German mechanician, between whom 
aud Mr A. J. Ellis a long discussion as to the relative merits of 
sundry tuning-forks has been vigorously carried on, is said to have 
produced an instrument which will indicate a variation of one 
vibration in ten thousand from the assigned pitch. Cui bono? 





Mr. Mapleson will commence his provincial concert tour on 
January 5. The company comprises Mdme. Marie Roze, Mdme, 
Darialli, and Mdme. Ilma di Murska, Signor Brignoli, Mr. Carleton, 
and Signor Susini; the instrumentalists being Mdlle. Sacconi 
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(harpist) and Professor John Hill (conductor and pianist). The | Westmoreland Scholarship, the examiners being the same 


tour is to last eight weeks, during which period the chief towns of 
En sland, [reland, and Scotland will be visited. 

A new instrument, with the barbarous name of ‘ audiphon: i 
to enable the deaf to hear, was tested the other day in New York. 
The inventor, from Chicago, who has been deaf for years, 
is said to have discovered the principle by accident. One night, 
after making many fruitless experiments with the view of finding 
some way of heuring his watch tick, he listlessly touched the case 
with his teeth, and was surprised to find that its ticking was 
distinctly audible. This discovery led to the audiphone, which has 
the shape and size of an ordinary stiff fan. It is made of a com- 
position sail to poisess the property of gathering sounds and con- 
veying the sensation to the auditory nerve through the medium of 
the teeth, the external ear having nothing to do with the matter. 
There may be something valuable in the instrument, but 
nv new principle has been discovered. 


Tho Carl Rosa company return to London for the new season 
on January 10. Their last performances were at Liverpool and 
liochdale. Mr. Rosa's temporary repose has restored him to 
perfect health ; so that he will not only oecupy his placé at the 
head of the orchestra during the performances, but also, it is 
hoped, personally superintend the rehearsa!s. . 

Preparations have been going on a considerable time for the 
Decennial Passion Play to be performed at the Oberammergau 
next summer. ‘The theatre is nearly ready. It will contain 
between six and seven thousand places, most of them in the open 
air, only a few at the back—reserved as the best—being under 
cover. One hundred rows of seats, with sixty seats in each row, 
will constitute the pit. ‘he front rows, the cheapest, will be 
simply wooden forms, but the occupants of the back rows, which 
are more expensive, will be indulged with rush-bottomed chairs. 
Up to the presont moment the billing has cost the community 
forty thousand marks. 

A grand musical festival is to be held at Rome, next Easter, in 
aid of the funds for erecting a monument to Palestrina. Verdi, 
Ponchielli, Marchetti, Bazzini, Pedrotti, Gamboti, and Rossi of 
Italian composers; Thomas and Gounod of French ; Wagner and 
Liszt of Germans, have been invited to compose pieces for the 
occasion. Verdi has promised a composition. 





Herr Lassen having determined to decline the place which was 
olfered him, of successor to Dr. Hans von Liilow as conductor of 
the opera at Hanover, the post has been temporarily accepted by 
Herr Ernst Frank. 





Mdme. Evrard has just presented to the Mozarteum at Salzburg 
a ring which was given by the Empress Maria Theresa to Mozart 
in 1762. Mdme. Erard received the ring from its pr:v ious pos- 
sessor, Mdme. Spontini. 





The Guarantee Fund for the Leeds Festival of 1880 now 
amounts to over ten thousand pounds. A new work by Herr 
Raff is not to be got. Possibly the Committeo will be content 
with something by an Englishman. Sir Michael Costa will 
conduct. 

The competition for the Potter Exhibition was held at the 
Royal Academy of Music on Dec. 22. The examiners were Messrs. 
Macfarren, Brinley Richards, Sainton, Dr. 
Steggall, and the Principal (chairman). There were nine 
candidates, and the scholarship was awarded to Richard Harvey 
Lohr. In the competition for the Thalberg Scholarship, with the 


same examiners, there were five candidates, and the scholarship 
In the competition for the 


was awarded to Perey Stranders. 


| assisted by Signor Fiori, there were fifteen candidates, and the 
| scholarship was awarded to Marian McKenzie. The competition 
| for the Balfe Scholarship was held on the following day. The 
| examiners were Messrs. Banister, Brinley Richards, Dr. Steggall 
| and the Principal (chairman). There were five candidates, and 
the scholarship was awarded to George J. Bennett. 





Sir Julius Benedict was married on Dee. 23 to Miss M. C. Fortey. 





On Dec. 15 a competition took place at the Royal Academy of 
Musie for Mr. Santley’s prize of Ten Guineas offered to the 
student who was most capable of accompanying and transposing 
at sight. Out of nine competitors, Mr. R. H. Lohr was selected 
for the prize. Mr. Sidney Naylor, Mr. Deacon, and Mr. Santley 
were the judges. 





There are seventy-nine candidates for the appointment of 
organist to the Foundling Hospital. These are to be “ weeded ” 
by Dr. Stainer, and the Committee will choose from the resi- 
duum. 








HER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 


On Noy. 29 the Autumn Season closed at Her 
Majesty’s. ‘* Lohengrin,” which had been postponed 
in consequence of the indisposition of Signor Fancelli, 
was given in a manner which, on the whole, may be 
described as satisfactory. It is hard fora soprano who 
has to follow Mdmes. Nilsson and Albani in one of their 
most striking impersonations, andon Mdme. Pappenheim 
this duty devolved. The music requires not only power 
and volume of voice, but delicacy and pathos in its 
delivery, and Mdme. Pappenheim entered upon the task 
with earnestness, and acquitted herself as well as could 
be expected. Mdme. Sinico was also successful as 
Ortruda. Her voice has recovered the richness and 
strength it seemed some time ago to have lost while 
she was suffering from temporary ill bealth. With 
such dramatic intensity did she deliver the music sung 
on the steps of the Minster that a burst of applause 
acknowledged the effort. Vocally Signor Fancelli 
is, of course, an admirable Lohengrin, and after some 
of the tenorinos struggling with music beyond their 
means, Signor Fancelli’s grand voice is most welcome. 
But the dignity of.a heaven-sent knight is not main- 
tained. The duet in the third act was beautifully 
rendered. Signor Pantaleoni did all that it was pos- 
sible to do with the part of Velramondo, and Mr. Conly 
was a very good King. 

On Dec. 2 commenced the Winter Season) announced 
for three weeks) with a performance of ‘ aust,” Miss 
H. Crosmond as Marguerite. It came to an end on 
Dec. 13—a week earlier than was expected. ‘There is 
not much to chronicle during this very short ‘“ winter 
season.” ‘The last week was thus occupied: Monday, 
* Don Giovanni ;’ Tuesday, “ Carmen ;”’ Wednesday 
morning, ‘ Lohengrin,” with Mdme. Crosmond as Elsa, 
and the ‘ Trovatore” in the evening; Thursday, 
‘** Mignon,” with Mdme. Marie Roze; Friday, ‘ Lohen- 
grin,” with Miss Minnie Hauk. On Saturday morning 
‘* Carmen” was given, in which Miss Hauk resumed a 
character she has made her own; and Weber's 
** Oberon” was given in the evening, with Mdme. 
Pappenheim. There is little to be said for this post- 
post-season ; its curtailment is not to be regretted. 
The most favourable characteristic of the management 
has been its eccentricity. 
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THE BELFORD BENEFIT AT THE LYCEUM. 


The benefit on behalf of Mr. William Belford, a most 
meritorious actor, who has been prevented by ill-health 
from pursuing his profession, passed off on Dee 10 
with great success ; and between the pieces Mr. Charles 
Dickens appeared before the curtain and announced 
that the receipts were in excess of a thousand pounds. 
The chief feature of the performance was the re-appear 
ance of Mr. Irving in the character of Digby Grant in 
Mr. Albery’s Two foses. Mr. Irving’s performance was 
full of fine points ; we may note the powerful facial ex- 
pression with which Digby Grant regards his successful 
rivals—his daughters and sons-in-law—at the end of 
the piece. Mr, Warner resumed, with good eifect, his 
old part of Jack Wyatt. Miss Rosclle played with much 
ability as Lottie, notably in the scene where Jack 
returns to her. Mr. Garthorne, in the absence of Mr. 
Thorne, was the Caleb Deecie, and endeavoured to re- 
produce the actions and intonations of the original. 
Mr. George Honey was not secured for the part of Our 
Mr. Jenkins, in which he was unapproachable, but in 
his absence Mr. Bradbury acted successfully. Mr. 
Righton made as much of the lawyer Furnivall as the 
part permits, and Misses Kate Lishop, Larkin, and 
Cicily Richards appeared as Ida, Mrs. Jenkins, and 
Mrs. Cupps, with Messrs. Klton and Markby as a 
policeman and a servant. A touching address was 
spoken by Miss Ellen Terry, written by Clement Scott. 
We extract the following lines, which were delivered 
with great feeling :— 


‘* Nay, look not sad ; no suppliant appears 
To chase your smiles and undermine your tears ; 
I ask your sympathy, but it were folly 
To join dear Belford’s name with melancholy. 
Full of rare anecdote and riper wit, 
Favoured by stalls and idolised by pit ; 
An airy butterfly, who held in hand 
The mirth of Sadler’s Wells. the fun of Strand, 
Varied and versatile, but ever cheery, 
Now Gratiano, mocking now Dundreary, 
He was the sunshine that existence mellows— 
Friend, guide, comedian, and best of fellows ! 
Why do I say ‘ he was,’ ‘and seem to cast 
A present favourite into the past? 
He’s with us yet ; and could he but address you, 
I'd say for you, ‘Shake hands, old friend, God bless you!’ 
There ran a rumour lately through the town, 
‘Oh, have you heard? poor Belford’s breaking down " 
A gentleman, and Spartan like the rest, 
Too proud to show the fox that gnaw’d his breast, 
He murmured not, sat waiting, did not shirk, 
And to the last hoped against hope for work, 
Till those who loved him saw in eyes grown dim 
The pain he'd saved from others—clung to him. 
I’d have you know—tell it from south to north 
Our friend hung back—his friends have led him forth. 
And we were right—the public heart we knew ; 
The stage’s favourites belong to you! 
Not for ourselves in thanks we stretch our hand, 

. But for the stricken soldier of our band ; 

You found him sorrowing, and gave him ease, 
A sight of home and country, waving trees, 
And all the blest retirement, deep and wild, 
That soothes the body—helpless as a child! 


Through me our absent friend would like to say 
You've done a noble charity to-day ; 

For after years of uncomplaining strife, 

You’ve saved anxiety and promised life ; 

But, best of all, an antidote to pain, 

Back to his face you’ve brought the smiles again. 
So promise me, before you all depart, 

To wear ‘Sweet William * ever next your heart!’’ 


A performance of the drial from Pickwick followed, 





with a very notable cast. Mr. Toole was to have been 
the Serjeant Buzfuz, but owing to the lamentable death 
of his only son (a terrible misfortune which has awak- 
ened in all directions the keenest sympathy for a kindly 
gentleman who is always ready to sympathise with 
others), the character was capitally filled by Mr. J. Fer- 
nandez, aided by Mr. Skimpin, Mr. I’. H. Macklin ; Mr. 
Phunkey, Mr. Horace Wigan; Justice Stareleigh, Mr. 
Arthur Cecil; Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Clifford Cooper ; Mr. 
Winkle, Mr. G.’ Grossmith, Jun. ; Mr. Tupman, Mr. G, 
W. Anson; Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Kendal; Sam Weller, 
Mr. G. H. Taylor; Old Weller, Mr. W. J. Hill; Mr. 
Perker, Mr. F. W. Irish; Mr. Dodson, Mr. A. W. 
Pinero; Mr. Fogg, Mr. J. Maclean; Lowten, Mr. R. 
Soutar ; Ushers, Mr. A. Maltbyand Mr. H. Westland; 


Master Bardell, Master Grattan; Mrs. Cluppins, 
Mrs. Bancroft; Mrs. Bardell, Miss Everard; Mrs. 
Saunders, Mrs. Leigh. The Jury: Messrs. DBan- 


croft, H. J. Byron, Hermann Vezin, George Honey, 
Lytton Sothern, H. B. Conway, J. H. Barnes, Charles 
Llarcourt, Wilson Barrett, Barton M’Guckin, Rutland 
Barrington, J. Billington. 

How the piece went necd not be described. Mrs. 
Baneroft’s rich comedy as Mrs, Cluppins; Mr. George 
Grossmith’s timorous perplexity as Mr. Winkle; Mr. 
Taylor’s wit asSam Weller, and the portentous stupidity 
of Mr. Arthur Cecil as the Judge, kept the audience ina 
continuous roar of laughter. <A special incident was 
the calling over the names of this very remarkable jury. 
Mr. Bancroft’'s volubility and earnest endeavour to give 
the * My Lord and Jury’ a fall recital of the family 
liistory were particularly and delightfully comic. Mr. 
Maltby’s quiet humour as the Usher, Mr. Kendal’s 
careful sketch of Snodgrass, the indignant Pickwick 
of Mr. Cooper, and the general proceedings of 
Miss Everard, Mrs. Leigh, and Master Grattan, as 
Mys. Bardell, Mrs. Saunders, and Master Bardell, also 
deserves special mention. We trust Mr. William Bel- 
ford’s health may improve, so that he may resume 
his duties in his profession at an early period, 








“ Arpa” 1x New Yorr.—The opera was ‘ Aida,” and the cast 
included Ambre, Cary, Campanini, Galassi, Behrens, and Monti. 
Vapleson certainly ‘ spread himself” upon this opera, which, 
hurring the prima donna, was perfect in every detail. The 
orchestra, the chorus, the costumes, the scenery, were magnificent. 
Ambre did her best to sing the exquisite music of the part, but thi 
effort was painful. She had a sort of hunted look, as though she 
expected to be pounced upon by some irate critic and dragged off 
the stage. Her costume was not very effective, and she 
looked more like Pocahontas than Aida. I don’t think she 
browned her face at all. Itlooked quite as dark in * LaTraviata,” 
but she wore greyish brown arm tights, and a great deal of red 
hawl. Cary dressed very much as usual in this part, with the 
addition of a few more sparkling things down the front of her 
robe. The fourth act, which is the grand act, was one blaze of 
light and blare of brass. The staye was filled with*people, chorus 
and dummies, and the march was truly sublime with its angel’s 
trumpets and brass band. As each detachment came on the stage 
the excitement ran higher, and Campanini’s triumphant return 
from battle was awaited for with bated breath. I expected to see 
him enter, as usual, standing on the platform borne by slaves, 
which is always such an inspiring tablean, instead of that he was 
pushed in on a hand eart. The effect was like a dash of cold 
water in the face of the audience, but they recovered in time 
to applaud the scene with great vigour. At the end of this act the 
applause was deafening, but it was a long time before there was 
any response to it. At last all the soloists came out hand in 
hand, dragging Arditi with them. He locked very funny in his 
black clothes among their gay costumes. Finally Her Majesty's 


Colonel marched to the front, and laying his hand upon his watch 
pocket bowed to the orchestra chairs.—Correspondent of Musical 
Liecord, 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 





This Society entered upon its forty-cighth year and 
its final season in Exeter Hall on Friday night, Dec. 5. 
The committee have stated in their prospectus why they 
are about to leave a building associated for so many 
years with the institution they manage, as the hall « will 
not be available for musical purposes after October 
next,” and before doing so, to quote their prospectus, 
they ‘have made arrangements for a final series of 
concerts in Exeter Hall, comprising the most popular 
works of the Society's repertory, which will be given on 
the same complete scale as in former years ; and every 
possible effort will be made to render these concerts 
specially memorable in the history of music, no less 
than in that of the Society itself, by their uniform 
excellence in every department.” The works chosen were 
“* Judas Muccabaus” “ The Messiah,” Rossini’s ** Mose in 
Kgitto,” the * Lobgesang,” ‘* Last Judgment,” “ St. Paul,” 
‘* Eli,” “Elijah,” “ The Creation,” and “ Israel in Egypt.” 
The performance of ‘* Judas Maccabeus,” on Dec. 5 was, 
without doubt, above the average, and the choruses, 
without exception, went magnificently. The solos were 
entrusted to Mdme. Sherrington, Misses Julia Wigan 
and Julia Elton, Messrs. Lloyd, Montem Smith, and 
Bridson, nearly all of whom had been heard together in 
the same oratorio on previous occasions. Mdme. 
Sherrington sang with spirit and effect, obtaining much 
applause for her delivery of ‘‘From mighty kings.” 
Miss Wigan did good service in the duets, and in the 
air ‘‘ So let the lute and harp awake,” and Miss Elton 
was particularly successful in the song, ‘Father of 
Heaven.” Mr. E. Lloyd sang with ease and power 
throughout, and was particularly successful in ‘ Call 
forth thy powers,” and * Sound an alarm ;” while the 
music allotted to Messrs. Bridson and Montem Smith 
was efficiently rendered. The great strength of the 
Society was, however, shown chiefly in the magnificent 
choruses: more especially in the “‘ Hear us, O Lord,” 
and the “O never, never bow we down;” nothing 
could be finer than the burst of harmony on the 
passage ‘ We worship God, and God alone.” The 
lighter choruses—‘t Tune your harps,” ‘‘ Hail, Judwa,” 
the wonderfully dramatic inspiration, ‘“‘ Disdainful of 
danger,” and the *‘ Sing unto God,” were all executed 
to perfection. Sir M. Costa conducted, and Mr. Willing 
was at the organ. 

There was a Christmas performance of the “Messiah” 
on Dec. 12, the soloists being Miss Anna Williams, 
Mdme. Enriquez, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. 








THE MUSICAL UNION. 


Mr. Ella’s annual dinner took place as usual in 
Victoria Square, on the 19th December, on which day 
the Amphitryon attained the age of seventy-seven. 
The Rev. H. R. Haweis in proposing the toast of the 
evening said :-— 

Mr. Ella and Gentlemen,—I cannot forget that I stand to-night 
in the place occupied last year by the late Mr. Gruneisen. In 
Mr. Gruneisen the world of letters and art has lost a sound and 
judicious critic, and we have lost a genial companion and a faith- 
ful friend. On this day our thoughts naturally travel back to the 
year 1844. The rise of the Musical Union meant the rise of 





Chamber Music in England. On this night Professor Ella can 
look back upon a managerial career of thirty-five years—years of 
uninterrupted success and happiness to himself, and benefit to 
the musical world. ‘lhirty-five years ago, what was the condition 
of Music in England? The Lyric Drama was well represented by 
Italian opera; Oratorio by the Sacred Harmonic, and Orchestral 
Music by the Philharmonic Society ; but Chamber-music, though 
cultivated within a limited circle, was to a great extent ignored 
by the public. Artists of European celebrity arriving in this 
country received an honorarium wholly inadequate to the expenses 
of their voyages, and few even ventured to organise a concert 
which was certain to entail pecuniary loss. Mr. Ella saw his 
opportunity. He attracted to him by his wide social popularity 
—his close intimacy with the aristocracy, his command of the 
public, and his deyotion to Art—the most illustrious and dis- 
tinguished musicians. These attended his private réunions held 
weekly ; they played for the pure love of Art: they were heard 
and admired by the élite of Art, Literature, and Science ; by the 
nobility, and even by Royalty. Mr. Ella-then conceived the idea 
of founding a Society which should afford to these eminent 
artists the opportunity of displaying their talents before the 
public in this beautiful, though comparatively neglected, branch 
of Music. 

Thus the Musical Union arose: and in the last thirty-five 
years some two hundred and forty artists have received liberal 
remuneration for the exercise of their talents, and thus many 
thousands of pounds have been disbursed in fostering a taste for 
Chamber-music, and throughout the land Chamber-music has 
become popular. Numberless societies have since sprung up, all 
owing their existence to the impulse given by Professor Ella. 

The high position held by our veteran host I can hardly better 
illustrate than by alluding to the numerous telegrams and letters 
which he has this day received :—from Auer at St. Petersburg, from 
Vieuxtemps at Algiers, from Arthur Napoleon at Rio de Janeiro, 
and from many an artist elsewhere abroad; by mentioning the 
host of kindly messages from friends in England; and last, but 
not least, the beautiful etching from the hand of Mr. Seymour 
Haden, and the fine expressive bust, executed and presented by 
Mr. Thornyeroft—both of which works we have all so much 
admired. 

Notwithstanding a partial loss of sight, from a necessary 
surgical operation, an affliction borne with admirable-serenity, we 
are glad to see our friend in the.enjoyment of his usual good 
health and spirits on this—his seventy-seventh birthday. He 
announces his intention of continuing the direction of the 
Musical Union for its Thirty-sixth Season in the forthcoming 
year ; and I ask yon to drink a hearty bumper to the success of 
both the man and the institution: adding the sincere hope that 
we may all meet again this time next year around this hospitable 
board to celebrate the fulfilment of our heartfelt wishes.” 





POPULAR CONCERTS. 


At the fifth Monday Concert an addition to the reper- 
tory was made in Haydn’s String Quartet in E major, 
Op. 17, No. 1, and the program further comprised 
Beethoven’s Sonata for pianoforte in F sharp, Op. 78 
(Mr. Charles Hallé), Locatelli’s Sonata in D major for 
violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment (Signor 
Viatti’, and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata in A 
major, Op. 47, for violin and pianoforte (Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda and Mr. Charles Halle). Herr 
Henschel was the vocalist, his songs being Handel’s 
“ Sibillar” (** Rinaldo”) and a couple of Lieder by Schu- 
bert. On Dec. 8 the selection included Mendelssohn’s 
Quartet in A minor, given with all the refinement of 
execution which Mendelssohn’s: music demands. 
M. Sainton was the leader, and Herr L. Ries, Mr, 
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Zerbini, and Signor Pezze his colleagues. Each 
movement was warmly applauded. Haydn’s Quartet 
in G, No. 1 of Op. 77, was the other stringed work. 
Mdlle. Janotha, happily recovered from her indis- 
position, gave a correct and artistic rendering of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte sonata in K minor, Op. 90 
(dedicated to Count Moritz Lichnowski), and Miss 
Hopekirk and Miss Ocklestone—fellow students under 
Herr Carl Reinecke—were heard to advantage as 
duettists in their preceptor’s impromptu ‘ La Belle 
Griselidis,” and a tarantella by Herr Joachim Raff. 
Miss Hope Glenn contributed Beethoven's song ‘‘ In 
questa tomba,” and Sterndale Bennett's ‘‘ Castle 
Gordon,” with the accompaniment of Sir Julius 
Benedict. 

On Dec. 15, at the seventh Monday Concert, the con- 
certed pieces were Haydn’s quartet in B flat, Op. 50, 
No. 1, and Beethoven’s Septet Op. 20, Mdme. Norman- 
Neruda was the leader, her companion artists in the 
quartet being MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Pezze, and in 
the septet MM. Zerbini, Clinton, Wendtland, Wotton, 
Reynolds, and Pezze. Mdlle. Janotha introduced three 
short pianoforte solos by Brahms, Clara Schumann, and 
Schumann ; and Miss Lilian Bailey sang songs by Bach 
and Henschel. On Dec. 22, Schumann’s quartet in 
A minor, Op. 41, No. 1, for strings, was played, and 
Haydn’s quartet in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2. Madlle. 
Janotha selected for her solo Chopin’s Ballade in G 
minor, and Mdme. Norman-Neruda chose Beethoven's 
Romance in F. Mdme. Norman-Neruda was again the 
leading violinist, her associates being the same as on 
the previous Monday. The vocal music was supplied 
by Mr. Frederick King, a young baritone, who bids 
fair to take high position in his profession. Alike in 
Handel's “‘ Sorge infausta ” (‘Orlando’), and the late 
Henry Smart’s song, ‘‘ The fate of a rose,” Mr. King 
disclosed a cultivated style, allied to a voice of pleasing 
quality and good compass. The next concert will be 
on January 5th, when an unknown string quartet by 
Mendelssohn will be played for the first time in public. 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The concert given by the pupils of the above 
institution at St. James’s Hall on December 20 served 
for an admirable gloss on the resolution of the Academy 
to maintain its independent existence. Certainly no 
more satisfactory performance has ever been given by 
the pupils, and generally speaking the rendering of 
pianoforte music left little to be desired. Miss Edith 
Goldsborough played the Polonaise in E flat, Op. 22, 
of Chopin; Mrs. Grantley gave two movements of 
Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor, and Miss Jessie 
Percivall played the first movement of the con- 
certo in E flat of Beethoven, all in capital style. 
Mr. Sutton, who holds the ‘ Professors’ scholarship,” 
a pupil of M. Sainton, showed his taste and skill 
in the performance of the two last movements of 
Mendelssohn’s violin concerto: his phrasing and in- 
tonation were admirable. The orchestral accompani- 
ments also were very well played. The same may be 
said in relation to the scena ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” by 
Mr. Arthur Thomas, which was admirably sung by 
Miss Ambler. The singing of the air from Handel’s 
‘‘ Almira” by Mr. Breicton, is also deserving of high 
praise, The greatest effect, however, was produced by 





the Parepa-Rosa scholar, Miss M. Mackenzie, in Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan’s setting of Shakespeare’s Willow 
Song. The audience were most enthusiastic, and Mr. 
Walter Mactfarren had to rebuke them for their persis- 
tence. An overture in C minor by Mr. Charlton Speer—a 
meritorious work of considerable pretension—was well 
performed and well received. The concert concluded 
with an excellent performance of Mendelssohn's 
‘‘Hymn of Praise.” Regarded in the light of a test 
of what the Academy can achieve with its own re- 
sources, the scheme and execution cannot but be 
regarded as eminently satisfactory. 








DRAMA. 


“‘ Leah” was revived at Sadler's Wells on Dee. 1, of 
course with Miss Bateman in the title part. The part 
of Madeline was played by Miss Virginia Francis. 

A one-act drama, translated by Mr. Sidney Grundy, 
from the French of M.M. Scribe and Camille, was 
produced at the Folly on Dec. 6, under the title of 
After Long Years.” The plot turns upon one woman 
being loved by two brothers, one of whom returns 
‘‘after long years” at sea to find that his affianced 
has transferred her affections to another. He mag- 
nanimously writes a letter, surrendering his claim, and 
then sets sail again, leaving a fortune and a happy future 
to the lovers. Mr. Carue played well as the sailors, 
but the piece went rather tamely. 

A Children’s ‘ Pinafore" was brought out at the 
Opera Comique on Dec. 12, and the performance was 
undoubtedly clever. Whether it will be popular at 
this season of the year is hardly open to question, but 
its novelty will probably attract audiences for some 
time. The acting was natural, and the gravity of the 
little ones was remarkable. Great pains have been 
taken in training, and the singing was exceptionally 
good. We need not name the juvenile actors. Mr. 
Cellier, the conductor, and Mr, Barker, the stage 
manager, were called for at the close of the perfor- 
mance. 

Mr. Byron’s comedy, ‘‘ Sir Simon Simple ; or, Not 
Such a Fool as He Looks,” was revived on Dec. 18 at 
the Folly Theatre, and, judging by the applause, it may 
obtain a further share of public favour. The part of 
Sir Simon has been performed by Mr. Byron nearly 
eight hundred times, and his resumption of the 
character was as droll as ever. Mr. John Billington 
as Murgatroyd, and Mr. E. W. Garden as Mr. Mould, 
gave valuable aid. Miss Emily Thorne, Miss Roland 
Phillips, and Miss Eliza Johnstone were in the cast. 
Ici on parle Frangais followed with Mr. H. Westland 
as Spriggins. 

At the Folly Theatre Mr. H. J. Byron’s comedy 
‘« Married in Haste” was revived on Dec. 29. The piece 
was successfully produced some five years ago at the 
Haymarket Theatre, when Messrs. eons Vezin 
and Charles Warner assisted the author, who himsclf 
performed, as he performs now, oue of the principal 
characters. ‘This personage is named Gibson Greene, 
and fills a duty similar to that which Mr. Bryon has 
filled so effectively in other of his works—that of the 
shrewd and sensible friend who always arrives at the 
critical moment to smooth the troubles which afflict 
those in whom he is interested. The part is full of 
those quietly humorous remarks which Mr. Byron 
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writes and delivers with such peculiar foree; and 
another interest atlaches to the comedy as affording an 
opportunity for the first appearance im London of Mr. 
lu. D. Ward, who plays the hero, Augustus Vere, who 
marries in haste, and whose misfortunes, with his 
extraction tlierefrom, constitute the main motive of 
the play. Mr. Ward acts with mach ability, and 
promises to do good work on the London boards. 
Miss Cavalier plays the part of the herome smoothly 
throughout, and in some scenes with much feeling and 
earnestness. Miss Thorne, Messrs. Garden, Shelton, 
Sidney, Billington, and Elmore also appear. 

The new piece at the Olympic by Messrs. Besant and 
Kiice has considerable merit. The pricipal character 
is a Sir Jacob Escombe, who is on the verge of ruin, 
brought about by his own misdeeds. Gower, a former 
schoolfellow of the wealthy Sir Jacob, is now a humble 
clerk in his employ; and the wealthy contractor depends 
on retrieving his fortune by means of an invention of 
Gower'’s which has cost him years of anxious study. 
Gower is encouraged to ask the hand of Escombe’s 
daughter, who accepts him in order to shield her father, 
although she is in love with Julian Carteret, her father’s 
ward, whose fortune Escombe has misappropriated. 
Gower believes that Rose loves him, and when he learns 
the truth he destroys the model of the machine which 
was to work wonders for Sir Jacob. At the end of the 
embroglio Gower discovers that his love for Rose was 
paternal, and resigns her to Julian; Sir Jacob ser- 
monises, and retires to live on the prudent provision 
he had made for a rainy day. ‘The dénouement is 
hardly satisfactory; nor are the several characters 
so clearly worked out as they might have been. 
Still, on the whole, it is an effective play. Besides 
those we have named there are other prominent 
personages in the drama. Henry Theophilus Bodkin, 
‘‘a gentleman of general intelligence,” and Mrs. 
Sampson, lady housekeeper to Sir Jacob, in the 
course of the play are engaged for the third and fourth 
times. When the third engagement takes place Bodkin 
is Secretary to a Society for the General Advancement 
of Humanity, but owing to the confinement of the 
noble President in a lunatic asylum the widow rejects 
him once more. A lucrative appointment as_ turf 
prophet induces him to desert philanthropy, and his 
generous behaviour to Gower finally secures his 
fortunes. ‘This part is very amusingly acted by Mr. 
Righton, who does much to enliven the play, and Mrs. 
Leigh very cleverly seconds his efforts. The heroine 
is charmingly played by Miss Fanny Josephs; her 
graceful acting awakens all possible sympathy for Rose, 
and her treatment of Gower in the last seene is 
managed with great tact. As Sir Jacob Mr. Maclean 
plays with reticence and earnestness, and presented a 
vigorous and well-finished picture. Mr. Beveridge 
fills the part of Gower with fecling and discrimination, 
and Mr. Macklin plays Carteret with ability. 





HERR PAUVER LOQUITUR. 





The following letter has been addressed by Herr 
Pauer to Figaro. Our contemporary ‘readily and 
willingly” publishes it :— 

‘‘Srr,—In your issue of Dec. 20 you describe the National 


Training School for Musie as having the traditional three courses 
before it: ‘ to start the college of its own account, to take ordinary 





paying pupils, or to close its doors.’ At the same time you think 
fit to describe the teaching staff as ‘neither so good nor so large 
as that of the Royal Academy of Music.’ As principal professor 
of the pianoforte at the National Training School, I must request 
the insertion of the followiug reply, concerning the department 
fer which I am responsible. 

“The number of the pupils is increasing. There are at 
present 104, and more new pupils are to join after Christmas. 

‘The proportion of professors to pupils is as great in the 
National Training School as at the Royal Academy of Music, and 
moreover includes both past and present professors of the Royal 
Academy. ‘Thus Mr. O’Leary, Mr. Kemp, and Mr. Fitton belong 
to both institutions, and can hardly be supposed inferior in South 
Kensington and superior in Tenterden Street. The names of Mr. 
Franklyn Taylor and Mr. John Francis Barnett are scarcely those 
of inferior professors. I myself was for five years a professor of 
the Royal Academy, and one of my pupils, Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann, is looked upon as a credit to that institution. I resigned at 
my own request, for reasons it might not be in good taste to state. 
Whether since that time I have become inferior I must leave the 
public to judge. At any rate, I have the satisfaction that my 
Pianoforte Primer, of which 11,000 copies were sold in one year. 
was spoken of with hearty and kindly approval by Professor Mac- 
farren, the present Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 

‘*In conclusion I would ask if it is fair to find so many oppor- 
tunities of abusing a young institution in comparison with one 
which has had opportunities of development during more than 
half a century, while the recent public performance of the pupils 
of the National Training School in St. James’ Hall (June 23) 
which was everywhere else pronounced a complete success, is 
passed over in your pages in total and most significant silence. 

‘‘ Leaving my colleagues to auswer for themselves if they think 
fit, I have once more to request the publication of this fetter. 

‘¢ Ernst Paver, 
‘Principal Professor of the Pianoforte at the 
National Training School for Music. 
‘©3, Onslow Houses, 8.W., Dec. 21st, 1879.” 


Our readers will find Figaro’s reply in that journal 
of Dec. 27. The manly if hasty letter of Herr Pauer 
is characteristic, and may stand by itself. If all the 
staff of the New School are equally energetie and 
conscientious there can be little doubt of its fiture. 





A NEW AMERICAN REVELATION. 


‘ COLUMBIA !—Mr. P. 8. Gilmore on His New Na- 
tional Anthem.—*‘ An Anceuic Inspiration.” How 
it Came in the Night and was Wedded to Words.” 


The above is the heading in the New York Herald to an 
account of the “new national American Hymn ;” in the 
words of its composer. Some of our English geniuses 
may profit by its perusal. P. 8. G. speaks in answer 
to an interviewing reporter :— 


‘“‘T was lying on yonder lounge in a half dreamy 
mood, when suddenly there flashed upon me, com- 
plete in all of its details, just like a perfect picture, a 
melody, a thought. I ran to my desk and put it on 
paper. Here! see! there is a change in but one note. 
There it is—the original, just has it came inspired by 
the angels. It isn’t mine. I make no claim to it. It 
has come from God. I am only the messenger. 
From that moment it assumed form, and to me 
possessed a soul. The melody filled my nature to a 
degree that I was unable to repress.”” . 

I could only say, ‘Thank God!’ for I felt that it 
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was a gift from above. Then came the desire to wed 
this beautiful music to verse. Returning from the 
Opera House I retired, but during the night scarcely 
closed my eyes. I said to myself, I have secured the 
soul, but where is the body? and so, tumbling and 
tossing, restless and uneasy, struggling with some- 
thing, I know not what, for two or three days and 
nights, suddenly, as if by inspiration, there appeared 
the picture of America from her growth to the present 
time, presented in verse. I sprang from one of those 
sleepless beds, and with only the few interlineations 
you see I transcribed what has been sent to me by 
heaven. I believe it—yes; it is immortal! In a 
business way I have protected myself by copyright so 
far as the music is concerned, but wherever the words 
and music are combined in the schools I shall be glad 
to have them used. Indeed, I think there will be no 
public occasion on which after a while the stirring 
notes of my anthem will not be heard. The last verse 
is especially adapted for every reverential occasion. 
For myself I sing it as my morning and evening 
prayer, and my family join me in using it as a part of 
our nightly praise to the Almighty.” 

‘* How did the name ‘ Columbia’ so happily occur to 
you ?” 

‘‘It was merely one of those happy thoughts that 
grow around a man when. he is intellectually in a 
process of incubation. The great events of the nation 
came to me, rank and file. They found me in a spell 
—a frenzy. They shaped themselves. I was only 
the amanuensis, and it was with the melody ringing in 
my ears that I put the lines on paper. When the 
work was finished I felt as if I had lived fifty years. 
I felt that the music and the words would make their 
mark on the face of time. They have been sent from 
heaven and are an inspiration. Such words and 
music never would have been given me if they were not 
intended for a great and beautiful mission. I have no 
objection to the publication of the words. Here they 
are.” 

1. Coxnumpia! First and fairest gem 
On Naiure’s brow—a diadem, 
Whose lustre, bright as heayenly star 
The light of freedom sheds afar. 
Like Noah’s Ark, a God-sent bark, 
In search of land, through day and dark, 


First found thee held by Nature’s child, 
The red man in his wigwam, wild. 


CotumB1A! Soon the tidings spread 
Of what Columbus saw and said ; 
The eyes of man then turned to thee, 
The new land rising from the sea ; 
Each spread his sale before the gale, 
To verify the wondrous tale. 

Aud thus began what was to be 

The hope and home of Liberty. 


8. Cotumsra! In thine early days 
Our Pilgrim Fathers sang thy praise. 
They landed from the Mayflower’s deck, 
On Plymouth Rock—a snow-clad speck— 
That marks the place from which the race 
Of Puritans their true blood trace, 
Who bought our Independence dear 
With hearts of steel that knew no fear. 


CotumB1! °Twas in tire and blood 
Brave Washington, the foremost, stood. 
With banner high and sword in hand, 
He drove the tyrant from the land ; 
Thy breast still sore, to thy heart’s core. 
Till washed again in human gore— 

In martyr blood! Shed not in vain, 

It left thee whole without a stain. 


5. Contumpia! See what thou art now, 
A crown of stars on Nature’s brow ; 
With fields of gold and teeming marts, 
With tifty million loving hearts, 
Who cling to thee from sea to sea 
To guard thy peace and liberty ; 
Who man to man shall e’er be just, 
And in the Lord place all their trust. 
Cotumpia! Lift thine eyes on high, 
See Him who dwells in yonder sky, 
The King of Glory on His Throne, 
Who looks on all, for all’s His own. 
Our earthly gain would be in vain, 

A home in heaven to attain, 

If with our hearts we did not pay 
Our debt to Him. Then let us pray. 
At morn, at noon, at eveniide, 

Oh, Lord! be ever at our side, 

That we Thy voice may always hear, 
And feel that Thou art ever near. 

In mercy spare from grief and care 
The nation, bowed in fervent prayer, 
Who ask with reverent love and awe, 
Gop Buxss anp Save Amenica ! 


‘It is my purpose to secure some large auditorium 
like that of the Academy of Music and give the pro- 
ceeds of the performance equally to St. John’s Guild 
and the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. I know that 
a large orchestra and hundreds of singers will volunteer 
their services, and it is my hope that some of the 
distinguished men of America will unite with me in 
adding shape and colour to the introduction of the 
anthem. No one shall make any money out of the under- 
taking, I regard the theme as sacred, and if the 
blessing of Heaven is to rest upon it, as it has thus far 
done, it must be in the charity that goes to the poor.” 

We wonder whether P. 8. G. has copyrighted his 
authem in this country, and whether having provided 
the New World with a universal hymn, he has “ reserved 
his rights” therein for the next world. 








A NEW POET. 


To the Editor of the OncuEsTRa. 

Six,—I beg to offer you the enclosed for insertion in 
your paper. Tosave trouble my charge to a composer is 
three guineas. I can furnish any number any subject at 
|; same price. There is a great want of good words for 
| music.—Yours, &c.—‘* NasciTur NON FIT.” 


ASPIRATION. 





Soaring high on eagles’ pinion, 
Lowly is the lover's lot: 
All the memories of dominion 
In that fitful hour forgot. 
Still for ever let the wonder 
Of the sordid soul be given ; 
Undismayed by cashing thunder, 
Heart and eyes are turned to Heaven. 
Changing and fleeting, and dying at last ; 
Finding all sunshine, the clouds overpast. 


Dreadful surf, and waves uprising, 
Fright the feeble trembling heart : 
Wild and wilful thoughts chastisiztg ; 
This at last will peace impart, 
Horrid dreams—affrighted slumber— 
Terrors that appal the brave : 
Hopeless victims beyond number 
Seek asylum in the grave. 
Weary, exhausted, and sinking at last 
In the abyss where all trouble is past, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


[CHarreti & Co.] 


The Good Grey Mare. Written by G. J. Waxte Metviiue. 
Composed by T. Manzraus. 

A capital rollicking old man’s song, who affects to think he is 
“nearly done,” but knows better, as he can both ride and sing—as 
aman should. ‘The Good Grey Mare ”’ will have no little popu- 
larity in town and country. Key E flat, 6-8 time, compass D to F. 


For the Pianoforte. By Ianace Ginsone. 

This successful composer is quite at home in pieces of this 
class. Without any very great difficulties it will serve well as a 
short display piece, at the same time that the music is intrinsi- 
cally good in itself. 


The Highland Schottische. For the Pianoforte. 
PRITCHARD. 


Polonaise. 


By GrorGE 


invites an. impassioned style of rendering which will remove the 
tinge of dulness. There is no doubt of its popularity. Key E 
flat, compass C to E. 


The Last Thought. 
CrRvrti. 
Rossint. 

This song is one of the series of Posthumous Works of 
Rossini, which are now in course of publication under the 
editorship of Mr. Henry Parker. It is a good specimen of the 
author’s form of canzone: something beyond the ballad, but not 
extended to the bravura orscena. Still there is plenty of passion 
in its phrases, and it appeals to the heart of a sympathetic 
singer, who will find ample means of influencing his audience. 

The accompaniment is very charming. The song is in 6-8 time, 

the jcompass D to G, eleven notes. The key indicated is B flat, 

but there is frequent modulation. 


(L’ Ultimo Pensiero). Italian words by 
English words by Netua. Music composed by G. 


Duet. 


The Gipsies. Words by Netua. 
Rosstn1. 

This will be a very welcome addition to the vocalist’s repertoire, 
the music having all the freshness of to-day with the elegance 
and firmness of the composer's prime. The melodies are delight- 
ful, and the obbligato accompaniment full of character. The 
voices written for are soprano and contralto, and there are solos 
for each. Moderate skill will overcome whatever difficulties there 
are, 


Long the Day and Dreary. Song. French words by J. J. 
Rovssgav. English words by Nzuua. Music composed by G. 
Rossini. 

A simple air—(the words are Roussean’s well-known ‘ Que le 
jour me dure,” which he himself set)—to which great variety and 
piquancy are imparted by the accompaniment. Simple as it is, 
it requires careful and expressive execution. Key G, 6-8 time, 
compass C to G. 


Music composed by G. 
There is no end to the demand for dance-music. 
seoms & good attempt at supplying a perpetual want. 


The present 


en SS 


— 


[LampBorn Cock. } 
County Guy. Song. The Poetry written by Sm Watrer Scorrt. 
The Music composed by Beatrice Bripaeman Simpson. 

Scott’s verses have been often set, and there is such ring in the 
words that the composer can hardly fail. Certainly the song 
before us must be reckoned a success, for the air goes well with 
the verse, and gives scope for the singer to bring the sentiment 
home to those who listen. The key is F, 6-8 time, compass D 
to F. 


‘At Sun-rise.” Duet. The Words by W. WeLLiIncton GuERNSEY. 
The Music by Francesco Berorr. 


A capital duet, the voice parts flowing and tuneful, and accom- 
panied with excellent taste. There are no solos. 


Ti Saluto! A Salutation. Italian and English words by G. E. 

Maoxay. Music composed by Mrs. Mounsry BartHo.tomew. 

An effective and spirited song, symmetrical in form, and words 

and music well suited to each other. The key is C, 6-8 time, 
compass D to G. 
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‘“ Happy little Maiden.” Song. Words from “ American Maga- 
zine”? by TinstEy. Music by Gzorex Oscoop. 

A lively and piquant ditty, in style a little more pronounced 
than the ordinary drawing-room song. It will probably achieve 
popularity from its freshness and verve. Key F, 6-8 time, com- 
pass Cto F. This songhas been sung with the greatest effect by 
Mdme. Marie Roze. 7 


O Love, come back. Song. Words and Music by Aurrep Pease. 

A slight and sketchy but melodious and effective song, the 
work, we presume, of an American composer. It opens in F 
sharp minor, and ends in the major mode of the same key; 3-4 
time ; compass D to G. x 
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Romance, for the Pianoforte. Composed by Cuartes GARDNER. 

A cleverly conceived piece, which grows on one as it becomes 
more familiar. It has no great mechanical difficulties, but 
requires careful playing and tasteful phrasing to produce the 
effect intended. It is a good student's piece. 
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The Daffodils. Song. Poetry by Worpswort. Set to Music by 
CuarLes GARDNER. 

A pleasing and musicianly setting of Wordsworth’s lines, 
although we hardly like the effect of the repetition of each couplet. 
But it is sure to please. Mr. Gardner has taken pains to arrange 
the song for singers with high or low voices, by occasionally 
changing both melody and accompaniment ad libitum. The key 
is E flat, 3-4 time. 


Steering for Home. Song. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. Music 
by F. Bazin. 

The Chimes of Eve. Song. Written by Epwarp Oxexrorp. 
Music composed by F. Bazrn. 

These are both taking songs, with pretty melodies, if not 
striking for their originality. They are laid out and accompanied 
with much taste, and, as they are not difficult of execution, lie 
within the powers of most amateurs. -The words are pretty, and 


a oe 


(J. B. Cramer & Co. } 


Life's Uphill. Song. Words by Sternen H. Garry. Music by 
A. Scorr Garry. 

A song of the struggle of two lives—successful so far as the last 
uphill climb is reached—God's holy hill isin sight. It is set with 
Mr. Gatty’s usual feeling, and will please a large circle. The key 
is F, 3-4 time, the compass C to E. 


He went away in Spring. Song. Words by Heten Manion 
Burnsipz. Music by A. Scorr Garry. 

An old but ever favourite subject—a lost love—resignation—and 

anticipated reunion beyond the grave. It is carefully set, and 





the sentiment healthy, and: altogether. they are well suited to the 
repertoire of the family circle. The compass of the former is 0 
to F; of the second D to E flat. : 


The Backwoodsman. Song. Words by Caarues J. Rowe. Music 
by P. Mazzont. 

A good manly song of English weleome in the Far West, with 
plenty of goodwill and kindly recollection of the old country. It 
is a song of an energetic and successful worker, and appeals par- 
ticularly to the young and aspiring. The key is E flat, common- 
time, with triplet accompaniment, and the compass Bto E. It 
is an exeellent song for one endowed with a good voice, and even 
the most raucous of our baritones can make it tell. 
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What Love cando. Song. Words by Mary Marx Lemon. Music 
by Fasro Campana. 

It is quite a treat to come upon a simple unaffected song, after 
the laboured efforts which are so rife—the effect gained being in 
inverse ratio to the means used. Signor Campana has written a 
charming cantabile air, and been sparing in his accompaniment ; 
the song will please everybody. It is in ordinary ballad form, and 
in the key of C; tho compass B to E. 


Her Faithful Heart. Song. Words by Mary Marx Lemon. 
Music by Fano Campana. 

This song—equally simple and unaffected—is yet in perfect 
contrast to the preceding. It is full of expression, and there aro 
many little nuances which show the skilled musician. A singer, 
with power of phrasing, and distinct enunciation, cannot fail to 
produce a great effect. Key D, 6-8 time, compass C to D. 


[Howarp & Co.] 
Happy Thoughts. Song. Words by Nixa MonnickenpAm. Music 
by F. Scarsproox. 
A song formed on an uncommon plan, but by no means ineffec- 
tive. Tho key is C, 3-4 time, the compass, eleven notes, A to E. 


Jolly Tunes Quadrille. By Juues Brentano. 


A lively quadrille on modern tunes. The holly and mistletoe 
title-page is very effective. 


(Sranzey Lucas, Weser & Co.] 
Album Blitter. For Pianoforte. Composed by Karr Ocx1rston. 
No. 1, Melody. No. 2, Scherzo, 
Two very pleasing sketches—good pianoforte-music, the effects 
produced by the position rather than the number of the notes. 
There is room for the display of refined taste in their performance, 


Les Arpeges. Etude de Concert for Piano, by J. Bartistr Canxrn. 
A useful study, and anything but unpleasing to the listener, 
though such compositions are hardly the pabulum in which a 
concert audience will delight. The diligent student may extract 
from Les Arpeges no end of practice and improvement; for a 
degree of execution what cannot be surpassed will not be attained 
in a hurry. 
“* They tell me, my darling.” 
IsiporE DE Lara. 
A pretty little ditty, although the subject is gloomy. The key 
is E flat, 3-4 time, the compass D to E. 


‘* Hast thou forgotten.”” Song. Words by W. H. Crossman. 
Composed by CuarLes WINTERBOTTOM. 

There is not much attempt here, but the result is good. The 
air is very simple, and its treatment equally so: it goes well with 
the words, and the composer knows how to leave a question unan- 
swered. Key C, 6-8 time, compass D to F. 


“ When I think of Thee.” Words by ALGERNON BRENT. 
by R. J. Brian. 

The alternation of major and minor in this song has its full 
effect, and combined with taking melody will please even the 
fastidious ; there is no appearance of straining. Key D, 3-4 time, 
compass D to E. 

The Whisper of the Wind. Song. Words by 8. Gisyzy. Music 
by E, Fanina. 

This is a very dismal affair, and the bright prospect opened at 
the conclusion is by no means suflicient to remove the impression 
of the “ grave” and the *“ loved one who died ”’ in the first verse. 
Mr. Faning’s ability is wasted on songs of the whining school: 
a success is sure to be obtained, it is true; but a more enduring 
fame is to be won by the manly strains which this composer can 
command. Of course the music here is good and appropriate ; 
but the trick of this style of song often gains success for very 
trash. And in these depressing times, we cannot spare Mr. 


Song. Words by Arnau. Music by 


Music 





Faning to join the army of song-writers who, like tho cherubim 
on the tombstone, “continually do ery.” There is good work 
to do, and time must not be spent in kneeling by graves, or 
mooning about pine woods with “ warblers in the high blue,” and 
“a harmonium accompaniment ad lib.” Our remarks will of 
course induce a rush of young ladies to procure “ the Whisper of 
the Wind” as a pet sad song for the festive season; we may 
inform them that it is set in E (minor and major), common time, 
compass B to B. 

Chaconne. By Naumann. 

LIEBE. 


The original is a movement of great beauty; it is arranged in 
a telling manner for the pianoforte, and will find admirers among 
the lovers of old forms and really good music. 
The Pizxie's Revel. 
CaLKIN. 


A clever composition, with indications of a higher stylo than 
we find in works of the class. It has plenty of charactor, and 
there is no lack of tunefulness; while the treatment is always 
musicianly. It is no diseredit that occasionally we are reminded 
of what has been written before with similar design. 

Kitty’s Sunbonnet. A Country Ditty. Words and Music by T. 
MAnrziAts. 

Just what the title conveys—a lively little homely tune, with 
equally homely words—the bucolic outpouring of a rustic heart. 
The key is F, 2-4 time, compass C to F. 


Arranged for the Pianoforte by Louis 


Humoreske. For Piano. 


By J. Barriste 


{(Merzurr & Co. } 
The Days that are no more. ‘* Tears, 
Words by Autrrep TENNYSON. 


Idle Tears.’’ Reverie. 
Music by Encar Wuirtaker. 

It is not an easy thing to set Tennyson satisfactorily. Indoed 
our greatest modern poets are by no means successful in furnishing 
‘‘words’’ for music, and the composer rarely is seen at his best 
when he has set them. Tho style of this song precludes any- 
thing like popularity, and there is nothing that we know (with the 
exception of the ‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud,”) that has gained 
and kept the public ear. Still the attempt is made again and 
again. Mr. Whitaker has given us a striking and appropriate 
musical interpretation: it has been carefully thought out, and 
the poet’s expression is well conveyed. We ourselves should have 
liked it as well if it had been more simple, but the taste of the 
day is against us; it would be better, we think, for a little more 
repose. It requires a singer} above mediocrity to do it full 
justice. The principal key is C minor, common-time, compass 
A to G, a note short of two octaves. 


The Day that is fied. ‘Break, Break, Break.” Words by 
Aurrep Tennyson. Music by Epcar Warraker. 

We prefer this song to the other, as being simpler, shorter, and 
more likely to affect an audience, from its showing greater 
spontaneity than the previous one, It must, however, be well 
sung. The key is again E flat, common-time, compass C to E. 
Both those songs show good appreciation and conscientious work. 


{ WeEKEs AND Co.! 


Three Preludes, for the Organ. By Francis Epwanp GLADSTONE. 


Fantasia in F, for the Organ. By the same. 

There is little to be said of these compositions, beyond general 
commendation. In the fantasia, the last movement—a fugue of 
course—is well worked up, and with a good player on a good 
instrument, cannot fail to produce an excellent effoct. 


Three Movements, for the Pianoforte. No. 1, Canzonetta. 
Scherzo. No. 3, Burlesca. By F. W. Hinp. 

These other sketches are all interesting; the last is really 
humorous. Entitled ‘Un Réve d'un Bon-vivant,” its chief 
motive is, “For he’s a jolly good fellow,” effectively worked up 
fugato, and really funny in its persistent reiteration, 


No. 2, 
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A PENNY CONCERT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


A remarkable coucert was given on Monday evening, 
Dec. 15, in the Town Hall, Birmingham (by the kind 
permission of the Mayor, Mr. R. Chamberlain), by 
Mr. Charles Lunn’s Pupils. The price of admission 
was fixed at one penny; and to reserved seats at 
sixpence ; the latter had no advantage in position over 
the penny seats. The object, indeed, was to fill the 
latter. In the result about a thousand persons at- 
tended, nearly six hundred in the reserved seats, aud 


under five hundred pennies. We reproduce the pro- 
gram as closely as we can :— 


PRELUDE .. “ God is a Spirit ” 


PART I.—ETHICAL. 
.-“ The Village Blacksmith ” . 
Mr. Perks. 
» “*Poday” .. 
Miss Buancne Conus. 
* Cleansing Fires ”’ 
Mrs. Larae. 
“The Rainy day” 
** The Worker” 
Miss Suowe... 
‘* The Requital ” 
Mr. Kenneru Munro. 
..“*O Liberty” .. 
Miss Ciara Surcey. 
sch ‘Come ever smiling Liberty” 
Heuu’s Firsrsorn “Envy” . ‘ 
" wa ar “The Valiey” .. 
| Mr. RanpeE.L. 
‘* Be thou faithful unto death ’”’.. 
Mr. Forp. 
‘** No evil shall befall thee” .. 
(a) ForesHapowep— 
** Darby and Joan” 
Miss Irvine. 
(6) Futrintep—“ Carita” 


PART I.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

QuINTET ** Blow, gentle Gales ” 
Scenz £ Ania from “ Faust ‘ 

Signora Tomasi. 
‘* The Bay of Biscay ” 

Mr. MospsEertey 

‘an “ Olivia” 

Fraulein Cuara WEINERT. 

“ Keep the Ring” .. 
Miss Suoweut and Mr. Forp. 
Sona .. ‘* The beating of my own heart ” Macfarren. 
Duet .. ‘The Sound of Harps Angelical ” Donizetti. 

Miss Cuara Surcry and Mr. Kennrrn Munro. 
Baap ‘*On the Banks of Allan Water” 
Cuorus - “Ye Mariners of England” 


.. Bennett. 


Toem Tyre Weiss. 


Tuem Duties Troop. 


Turm Use -- Gabriel. 


Tueir Promise Hatton. 


ane -» Gounod. 


Labour and Life. 


Turin Rewarp 





Blumenthal. 


. Handel. 


Freedom. 


-» Handel. 
- Handel. 
Gounod. 


Mendelssohn. 


Promise. 


ns Costa. 
HEAVEN'S 
CoNnsUMMATION : Molloy. 


Love. Rossini. 


- Bishop. 
- Gounod, 


Bauap ee Davy. 


Sone .. Cotsford Dick. 


Durr .. és -- Balfe. 


. Pierson. 


The rendering of the above was in all respects satis- 
factory, and the audience were greatly delighted. The 
vocalists sang con amore, and acquitted themselves well. 
It would be invidious to specify those who were most 
successful, but an exception may be made in the case 
of Signora ‘lomasi, whose fine voice and excellent 
method were generally remarked on. 





PROVINCIAL. 


The Concert of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society on Dec. 16 
had on the whole a good program, the sole defect lying in the 
little work found for the excellent chorus: Liszt's Chorus of 
Reapers, and a little part-song by Sédermann being all they had 
todo. The Earl of Dunmore, who appears to have a craze for 
exhibiting himself as a composer, conducted a song and an “‘ opera 
entr’acte”’ of his own: in which a certain prettiness of melody 
and treatment was conspicuous. Mdme. Trebelli and Signor 
Brignoli were the vocalists: the lady sang as charmingly as ever ; 
andthe gentleman displayed his perfect knowledge of the Italian 
method, as well as his own individuality. A Suite de pieces by 








Bizet was also in the program. The great works were Mozart’s 
“ Zauberflite”’ overture, and Spohr’s C minor symphony—both 
works familiar to the executants and to the subscribers. Lastly 
two important works by English composers were given: one, Mr. 
Cusins’ Concerto in A minor, played by the composer, the 
orchestral accompaniment to which was not absolutely faultless ; 
the other a Concert Overture by Mr. Charles E. Stephens, a well- 
known musician, whose works would be more frequently per- 
formed than they are, but for the disadvantage of his nationality. 
The overture (performed in public, we believe, for the first time) 
is entitled “* A Recollection of the Past ;’’ it portrays happiness 
temporarily affected by a passing cloud—a simple program, 
poetically treated, and illustrated by Mr. Stephens’ known wealth 
of technical resource. The audience were charmed, and we may 
hope that the work will often appear in future programs—even in 
the metropolis. 


Sir Herbert Oakeley gave an organ recital in the Edinburgh 
University Music Class-room on Dec. 13 to a crowded audience. 
There was a large attendance of students. J'he Courant thus 
discourses on the recital:—‘* The program was arranged in 
chronological order, and it was interesting to note the changes in 
style, in form, and in harmony which have taken place during the 
two centuries from the Bach and Handel period to that of Men- 
delssohn and Schumann, and, as the recital proceeded, the 
development of the art of music from 1685 to 1855 was manifest. 
The opening Chorale was played on the diapasons and also on the 
solo organ, ending in the fugue with nearly the full power of the 
instrument. Handel’s devout air was encored and repeated, the 
soprano voice being imitated by a combination of reeds, &c., 
drawn, we think, from the solo and swell organ. The massive 
and sublime chorus which followed was given with splendid 
effect ; while Gluck’s air formed a striking contrast, the contralto 
voice being imitated by the clarinet, &c. A loud encore resulted, but 
the air was not repeated. After Haydn’s always-popular solo and 
chorus, ‘ The marvellous work,’ Mozart’s Fantasia for organ (Adagio 
and Andante) was finely played. Its pure classic beauty of form 
and exquisite melody seemed much appreciated. Beethoven’s 
Andante Cantabile from the Symphony in C was next given, in 
which the various instruments in the original score were imitated 
as closely as possible. Weber’s delicious ‘ Leise, leise,’ drew 
forth nnother encore, but which was also declined. In Schubert’s 
melodious serenade the melody was given to a ‘ double’ reed of 
the pitch of a baritone voice, and elicited an irresistible demand 
for its repetition. Mendelssohn’s ‘ War March,’ ending with the 
full power of the organ, concluded the recital amidst a tumult of 
applause.” It would appear that the study of the organ in 
Scotland has not yet culminated. We may add that in'the pro- 
gram Profesor Oakeley styles ‘“‘ Angels ever bright and fair” a 
** preghiera.” This is perhaps in development of the art of music 
from 1855 to 1879. 


The following was the program at Professor Oakeley’s Recital 
on Dee. 18 :—Overture, ‘‘ Samson,” Handel ; Largo Appassionato, 
Op. 2, and Andante Symphony in C minor, Op. 67, Beet- 
hoven; Ave Maria, Cherubini; Pastorale, G. Merkel ; Chorus, 
‘‘ Hallelujah” (-* Mount of Olives”) Beethoven. Miss Wakefield also 
sang the following pieces :—Aria, ‘‘ Mein glaiibiges Herze,” Bach ; 
Lied, ‘‘ Die Ehre Gottes auf der Natur,” Op. 33, No. 4, Beethoven ; 
Song, ‘‘ Evening and Morning,” H. 8. Oakeley. The room was 
full. 


The Ryde Philharmonic Society gave a performance of Sir 
M. Costa’s ‘* Naainan’’ on Dec. 15th. Mrs. Alfred Sutton, Miss 
Damian, Mr. Sidney Tower, and Mr. Orlando Christian were the 
principal vocalists. The orchestra and chorus numbered 100. 


The Cambridge University Musical Society gave a concert at the 
Guildhall, Cambridge, on Dec. 3. The program included “ Dixit 
Dominus” of Leonardo Leo; Purcell’s ‘Yorkshire Feast Song,” 
Palestrina’s ‘‘ Hodie Christus natus est,” and Brahms’ “ Es ist du 
Heil.” The Rev. F. W. Hudson gave a very creditable rendering 
of Bach’s Violin Concerto in A minor. The principal vocalists 
were Miss Thorndike, Mrs. Stanford, Miss Arnim, Rev. L. Borrisow, 
and Mr. H.E. Thorndike. 


Handel’s ** Alexander’s Feast’ was performed at Warrington on 
Dec. 8, under the direction of Dr. Hiles of Manchester. Chorus 
and orchestra were quite equal to their work. The principal 
vocalists were Miss Catherine Penna, Messrs. Trelawny Cobham 
and Frederic Penna. Mr. Pattison presided at the organ. In the 
second part a part-song by Hatton was given, and Pront's chorus, 
‘* Hail to the Chief,” accompanied by the orchestra. Miss 
Catherine Penna was encored in Boyton Smith’s “ For ever and 
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a day,” and Miss Isabel Chatterton in ‘The Lady of the Lea.” 
“La ci darem,” by Miss Penna and Mr. Penna, was much ap- 
plauded. Dr. Hiles was the accompanist. 


Mr. Julian Adams has, as we expected, made a firm position at 
Eastbourne. There were two concerts given by him on Dec. 27. 
The first took place in the afternoon-—an opera recital—with the 
aid of Signor Monari Rocca and Miss Jose Sherrington. The 
evening concert was entirely a holiday and popular one. Miss 
Sherrington sang several favourite ballads, and had for her 
collaborators Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mdme. Patey. Mr. Julian 
Adams performed several pianoforte solos, and the band under 
his direction was specially augmented, playing among other 
pieces Gounod’s quaint ‘‘ Funeral March of a Marionette.” 


On Dec. 11 the Paisley Philharmonic Society gave a Concert, 
conducted by Mr. W. T. Hoeck of an unusually ambitious character. 
The program included the overture to ‘‘ Don Giovanni ;” extracts 
from Schumann’s ** Manfred ;” a Suite by Saint-Sens; Cheru- 
bini’s ‘ Lodoiska” overture; the March from Beethoven's 
“Egmont ;” and Kalliwooda’s Concert Overture. All honour to 
the Society that even attempts such music as the above ! 


On Dec. 14, the anniversary of the death of the lamented Prince 
Consort, as well as Her Majesty’s beloved daughter her Royal 
Highness Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, Her Majesty 
the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wules, the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 
Strathearn, the Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), Princess 
Beatrice, and Prince Leopold went to the Royal Mausoleum at 
Frogmore at half-past eleven o’clock, where a special service was 
performed by the Hon. and Very Rev. the Deanof Windsor. Sir 
George Elvey, Mus. D., and the choir of St. George’s Chapel were 
in attendance, and sang the following hymns and anthem :— 
Hymn, “ Thy ‘Will be‘Done,” A. H. D. Troyte; Anthem, ‘‘ Come 
unto Him all ye who labour,” Gounod; Hymn, ‘“ Wake, awake, 
for night is flying,” Nicolai, (1598). A cast of the recumbent 
statue of the Grand Duchess of Hesse and her daughter, Princess 
Marie, by Mr. Boehm, had been placed in the Mausoleum. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








There is a good collection of music now available at the 
Guildhall Library. More than that,—the Curator is glad to 
receive hints as to what it would be advisable to procure. 


Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment” was performed at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Tuesday evening, Dec. 2, at seven o’clock. 


The Royal Academy has despatched an address against the pro- 
posed restoration of St. Mark’s at Venice. 


The remains of Henrietta Sontag were transported from Mexico, 
where she died, to Germany, and buried in the convent at Marien- 
thal, Saxony. Nina, her sister, whose death we recently recorded, 
has also been buried there, beside her, so that the two sisters, 
once inseparable in life, are reunited in death. 


The French Academy has decided that ‘‘ Lamartine ” should be 
the poetical subject presented for competition in 1881. 


It is proposed to raise funds for a testimonial to Mr. Henry 
Leslie, in acknowledgment specially of the services he has 
rendered to choral music. The retirement of Mr. Leslie seems to 
call for some such movement on the part of those for and with 


whom he has worked so long and so well; and we have no dcubt - 


that it will be well taken up by the public. 


The following is an excerpt from a private letter from New 
York. Mdme. Marimon seems to have taken the Americans by 
storm :—‘t Never since the days of Nilsson have we had such 
dramatic power joined with perfect vocalism. When ‘ Ah non 
credea’ was sung, her Americun success was achieved. Passing 
to‘ Ah non giunge’ she proved herself a grand prima donna in 
the fullest acceptance of that term.” 


Mdme. Christine Nilsson’s next part at the Royal Opera House, 
Madrid, is to be Mignon in the popular work of M. Ambroise 
Thomas. Signor Faccio, the chef d’orchestre, and M. Lasalle, 
leading baritune at the Royal Opera House, have been compelled 
to leave Madrid, the former for Milan, in order to resume his 
position as conductor at the Scala; the latter for Paris, where his 
services a8 au important member of M. Vaucorbeil’s company are 
in immediate request. M. Lasalle’s engagement was 40,000 
franes for two months, but, owing to circumstances, the manage- 


meut were only able to invite his assistauce for three occasions; | 


he is, nevertheless, paid in full. It is said that Bottesini, the 





unrivalled contrabassist, will take the place of Faccio at the head 
of the orchestra. 

Mr. E. Aguilar recently set to music the rather long poem which 
gives a name to the first volume published by Miss Christina Ros- 
setti, ‘‘ Goblin-Market.”’ Itforms a cantata for treble voices, and 
is to be brought out by Messrs. Hutchings and Romer. The 
words have been abridged and adapted by permission of the 
author. 

In consequence of the great success of ‘ La Fille de Madame 
Angot” at the Royal Connaught Theatre, the management has 
caused it to be continued, with Mdlle. Cornelie D’Anka appearing 
in her original character of Mdlle. Lange. 


M. Maurel, the baritone of Covent Garden, made his début at 
the Paris Opera, on Nov. 28, as Hamlet, before a large and atten- 
tive audience, and was warmly applauded, 


On Dee. 1 the case of Masini v. Mapleson came before Justices 
Field and Manisty, on a decision of Mr. Justice Lindley at 
Chambers on an appeal from the decision of the Master refusing 
to call upon the Defendant to give security for costs in an action 
of counterclaim. Mr. Justice Lindley ordered that the Defendant 
should give security for the Plaintiff's costs on the former's 
counter claim, unless the Defendant within ten days gave the 
particulars of his counter claim, and an undertaking by his solici- 
tor not to claim more damages than the Plaintiff should recover in 
his action against the Defendant. The Defendant was resident 
out of the jurisdiction of the Court. The action was brought by 
Mr. Mapleson the director of Her Majesty’s Opera, against the 
Defendant, the Italian tenor singer, for the breach of an agree- 
ment to perform during the last opera season, and for which he 
claimed £10,000. The defence was that the contract was broken 
by Mr. Mapleson, by his requiring the Defendant tc perform 
certain duties which the Defendant considered he was not bound 
to do by the terms of his agreement; and he had a counter claim 
against Mr. Mapleson of £500, two months and a half salary at 
£200a month. He was discharged, and never sang under the con- 
tract. Mr. Moulton was counsel for the Defendant; Mr. Chandos 
Leigh appeared for the Plaintiff. On the conclusion of the argu- 
ments, the Court took time to consider its judgment. The 
decision was subsequently given by Mr. Justice Field, who 
said it was a motion to set aside an order of Justice Lindley 
by which he ordered the defendant to give security for cos‘s, 
unless he furnished certain particulars, and also entered into 
an engagement not to claim more damages in excess of 
those which the plaintiff should be entitled to recover in his 
action. His lordship was of opinion that the motion must be 
granted, and that the order must be set aside. Mr. Mapleson had 
engaged the defendant as a first tenor, and it appeared that on 
some occasions Mr. Mapleson called upon the defendant to take a 
certain part, which the plaintiff regarded as the part of the 
first tenor, but the defendant thought otherwise, and he refused to 
play it. The defendant also put in a claim for breach of contract 
in wishing him to sing in a part in which he was not bound to sing, 
and, considering all the circumstances of the action and the 
counter-claim, his lordship was of opinion that Mr. Justice Lindley 
was not warranted in imposing upon the defendant the task of 
viving security for costs. The order was accordingly set aside. 


The members of the ‘* Church and Stage Guild” have been dis- 
cussing the modern ballet from an msthetic point of view, the 
subject being introduced to their notice in two papers, one written 
by Mrs. Stewart Headlam, the wife of a clergyman, and the other 
by Miss Kate Clifton, of the Alhambra, both eliciting many com- 
mendatory expressions of opinion from various lay and clerical 
gentlemen who were present. We are willing to give them credit 
for as much sincerity and honesty as they claim for themselves, 
but we must at the same time remark that their enthusiasm re- 
quires a vast amount of that correction which only experience can 
give. The position of ballet girls is undoubtedly a hard one, and 
one exposed to manifold temptations, but we doubt whether these 
sprightly ladies will thank their kind patrons of the “‘ Church and 
Stage Guild” for the course of action they are taking. Miss 
Clifton urges that the ballet girl dances for a living, and that there 
is not so much harm in doing that as for the ladies who at balls 
and parties show as much shoulders and arms as the corps de 
ballet show legs. 


On Dee. 8, in the Common Pleas Division of the High Court of 
Justice, the case of Chappell versus Waliace came on before Mr. 
Justice Grove and Mr. Justice Lopes. Mr. Maddison moved on 
behalf of Messrs. Chappell and Co. for a rule calling upon Mr. 
William Vincent Wallace to show cause why an entry of his in 
the book at Stationers’ Hall should not be expunged. The learned 
Counsel produced an affidavit which stated that in April, 1860, 
the father of Mr. W. V. Wallace did for the considerations 
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mentioned assign to Messrs. Chappell and Co. absolutely his 
copyright in his song called “ The Bellringer,” and also the right 
of representing and performing the same. ‘The song was published 
by Messrs. Chappell in 1860, and was first represented in that year 
at St. James’s Hall. On the 20th August, 1878, an entry was 
made in the book of copyrights at Stationers’ Hall by Mr. W. V. 
Wallace, who described himself as the proprietor{of the copyright, 
with the sole liberty of representing and performing the song. 
The assigument, howeyer, to Messrs. Chappell, and their 
rogistration were prior to that of Mr. W. V. Wallace. A rule was 
granted. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, on Dec. 
12, an application was made before Sir R. Malins in the case of 
Buckstone v. Fraser. This was an action to obtain the sanction 
of the Court to a scheme for applying a fund raised by public 
subscription, in answer to an appeal in a London paper in a letter 
by the Defendant, Sir W. Fraser, on behalf of the late Mr. Baldwin 
Buckstone, the celebrated actor, who died on the 31st of October, 
about seventy-seven years of age, and who for some time before 
his death was in bad health, and unable to follow his profession, 
and was consequently in very needy circumstances. The original 
fund amounted to £1175. Mr. Buckstone having died shortly 
after it was raised, £25 only was paid to him out of it for his 
pressing wants, leaving £1150 in the hands of Sir W. Fraser as 
trustee. The scheme provided (after refunding certain funeral 
and other expenses to the widow, and paying certain costs out of 
pocket in the action) for exhausting the fund by annual payments 
to the widow and children of the late Mr. Buckstone. It was 
stated that Sir W. Fraser had kindly consented to continue trustee 
of the fund. Mr. Campbell appeared for the Plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Langwortby for Sir W. Fraser. The Vice Chancellor made an 
order for the execution of the trusts of the fund, and sanctioned 
the scheme proposed. 


On the evening of Dec. 8 the scholars of Archbishop Tenison’s 
Grammar School, assisted by friends, gave a performance of ‘ The 
Creation.” The solos were sung by Miss Alice Parry, Mr. Arthur 


Thomas, and Mr. F. A. Bridge ; the accompanists were Mr. J. F. 
Burrowes, organist of St. James’s, Piccadilly, and Mr. F. G. Nichols 
of Woolwich. The conductor was Mr. RK. F. Tyler, the Music- 


master of the school, to whom great credit is due for his exertions. 
The proceeds were devoted by the Head-master, Mr. J. F. Arnold, 
to the School Athletic Sports Fund. 


A musical critic in Mississippi recently published the following, 
under the head of “ Piano Virtuoso :”—* Another foreign piano- 
player has been imported. His name is Joseffrey, or something 
of that kind, and they do say in New York he hauls off and hits 
the key-board the loviest diffs ever heard.” 


Bottesini has been giving concerts at Buenos Ayres with great 
success. 


Gustave Doré is at present engaged in illustrating Shakespeare. 
He is, we are told, so completely absorbed in the study of our 
great national poet, that he can think and talk of nothing else 
but Shakespeare, and is putting forth his whole artistic power 
in the endeavour to interpret him in a oy! manner. He has 
already made a number of drawings, both large and small, of 
various scenes, and, in particular, has utilised some of the sketches 
he made last year during his tour in Scotland for his illustra- 
tions to ‘* Macbeth.” It is believed that this work will be one of the 
greatest achievements of his art in the way of illustration. We 
may look for the first instalment of it early next year. 


Mr. Stedman has resigned his position as director of the music 
at St. Andrew’s, Tavistock Place, and henceforth his choir and 
orchestra will not take part in the oratorios at that church. 


The two-headed Nightingale has been singing duets at San 
Francisco. 


A new opera, * Re epee ey di Svezia,” by Signor Ferdinando 
del Re, has been produced at the Teatro Mercadante, Naples. 


The Prussian Minister of Education has subscribed 1200 marks 
towards the Spohr Monument to be erected at Cassel. 


The Court of Assistants of the Sons of the Clergy Corporation 
met at the Court-house, 2, Bloomsbury Place, on Dec. 20, as well 
for general business as for the consideration of the numerous 
applications for pecuniary assistance forwarded since the last 
meeting. Mr. Paget Bowman, the Registrar, announced thie 

ayment of a legacy of £1000 Consols, awarded to this charity 
by the trustees of the will of Miss Hurst, of Chester Terrace, 
Regent’s Park. After consideration of the cases submitted to 
them the Governors gave substantial help to nearly a hundred 
clergymen, mostly curates, while about fifty grants were made in 





cases of urgent need to widows and aged daughters of the clergy 
and towards the education of clergy children, the whole sum 
amounting to £2275. Among the beneficed clergymen assisted 
there were several instances of incomes seriously diminished 
from inability to find tenants for their glebe farms, while the 
necessity of providing a good education for their children, direct 
grants in aid of which form, in the opinion of the Governors, a 
most satisfactory branch of the Society’s operations, only limited 
by aaa funds, constituted in many cases the chief claim 
or help. 


The following paragraph appeared recently in Truth :— Tho 
new company which contemplates carrying to a successful issue 
the Operahouse on the Thames Embankment is formed on the 
following lines. The capital is to be £160,000. Of this, £45,000 
is to go to the present owners in consideration of their having 
spent £90,000. The capital is to be divided into 1600 shares 
of the value of £100 each. These shares will, it is estimated, 
return five per cent. interest, the theatre being let to Mr. 
Mapleson. They are to constitute a tontine, each holder of a 
share nominating a life over sixty, and the nominator of the sur- 
viving life to become owner of the theatre. In addition to this, 
100 stalls are to be placed at the disposal of the shareholders, and 
thus in sixteen years each shareholder will have one year’s right 
to a stall, which, if he does not use himself, he may let. I shall 
be glad to see this Operahouse completed, for in the matter of a 
show theatre we are behind most continental capitals, and the 
gambling clement imported into the scheme will, I should hope, 
lead to 1600 persons coming forward with their £100 a-piece.” 


The death at Frankfort of Professor Kreyssig is announced. 
His lectures on Shakespeare have reached a third edition. 


It has been determined to hold the Triennial Handel Festival 
in the Crystal Palace in June next. The Sacred Harmonic Society 
undertakes all the arrangements, and Sir Michael Costa will be 
the conductor. 


Truth hears that Mr. Delane left a good deal of correspondence 
and several memoranda of the memoirs sort, and that the whole 
has been handed over to Mr. Dasent in accordance with his 
directions. 


The first number of the Antiquary, edited by Mr. Walford, has 
been published. It is an excellent production ; and admirably got 
up as to type, paper, &c. 


The program at the first concert this season of the Boston (U.8.) 
Handel and Haydn Society comprised the “ Hallelujah Chorus” 
from Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” Berlioz’s ‘ Flight into 
Egypt,” and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Prodigal Son.” 


We hear good accounts of Miss Emily Paget, a pupil of the 
Royal Academy, who recently made her début as a vocalist at 
the Agricultural Hall at a concert given for a Benevolent Institu- 
tion, and sang two songs in excellent style, 








Henry Russeii.—At the same period a singer was gradually, 
but with the most decided certainty, gaining ground as a musical 
entertainer. Belonging to no particular school, possessing no 
particular voice, not particularly gifted asa musician, and as a 
declaimer not particularly refined—still on he came, and day by 
day advanced in public favour, casting into shadow the most ac- 
complished vocalists, and seizing with vigour and firmness 
subjects that enthralled the audience, held them firm within his 
grasp, and overwhelmed them with a commonplace wonder. Who 
was this stupendous stranger? A lad of Hebrew extraction, 
whose father had a curiosity shop near Covent Garden, 
who sang when a little boy at the Surrey Theatre, in a 
piece called ‘‘ Gulliver and the Lilliputians,” and who from that 
time had scarcely been heard of, till he came, the herald of an 
enormous reputation, the most popular singer of the multitude in 
England; a man who, in due time, eclipsed even John Parry in 
everything but refinement. This wondrous person was Mr. Henry 
Russell, whose name, long after he retired, held sway over the 
minds and hearts of the multitude. Let us see how all this 
popularity was attained. It was not by voice, appearance, elegance, 
or knowledge, but by that uncommon circumstance possessed by so 
few, common sense. He adapted his themes to his powers ; he 
chose subjects well understood by the general public ; he gained 
the habit and power of distinct articulation, and the very coarse- 
ness which caused a shudder in the refined listener awoke the 
enthusiasm of the throng, as it must always do when art is not 
divided, but possessed only by the few.—Itecollections, by Heury 
Phillips. 
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COME WHERE LILIES BLOOM.. 
‘MID THE PURPLE HEATHER. 
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NIGHT MUSIC 
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Cc. HOLLAND. 
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TWO ANGEL HANDS ............-0..- 
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SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


: or PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. ‘Two objects are kept chiefly.in view :—I1st. The due 
emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 


venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High' Holborn, W.C. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and a 
greatest singers and clergymen 








Used by all the 


RECOMMENDED BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL &c. 


Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemists in 


the United Kingdom. 





Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


NINETEEN 


EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 


TRANSLATED BY THE 


REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist to the Sacred Harmoni 


Society, &., &e. 


Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C, 





UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 


this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. Terms for lessons, 
and private ae address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, W 





- “To GOD FOR HEUP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 


‘For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted peetry, in 
accordance with the major mode supersedinug the minor in the last verse. 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 


Just Published. Price 8s. ; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: 
Songs of Degrees. With Commentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 


A Treatise on the Fifteen 


Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A, 
F.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 
‘*The Legend of Christian Art,” &. 


“Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. ‘The author’s measured and scholarly 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


“We are glad to add'the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 


“ Written iu a clear and fortible ‘style: its pages are not overburdened witn 
too many learned notes, but the readcr will find throughout the work evidence 
of the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal. 


London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence aii 
HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 


ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed ‘for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO,,.Newten Street,-High Holbom, W.O. 


Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Worde 
by oe late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by . KF. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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TINSLEY’S 


Now Ready, No. 150, for JANUARY, of 


MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo., with Portrait, price, 12s. 


A MEMOIR OF HENRY COMPTON. 
Edited by his Sons EDWARD and CHARLES. With 
Anecdotes and Personal Recollections by J. L. Tootz, Henry 
J. Byron, Henry Irvinc, Jonn Batpwin Buckstone, 
Cuartes Matnews, Mrs. Kennan, E. L. Buancnarp, F. C. 
Burnanp, Hermann Vezin, Tom Tayuior, and other well- 
known Friends. 

‘* Capitally written from first to last, full of anecdote, . . . as pleasant a book 


as we have met for a long time, and one which cannot fail to amuse and interest 
all classes of readers.” —Globe. 


Now ready in 1 vol., handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


SWEET SLEEP: A Course of Reading 
Intended to Promote that Delightful Enjoyment. By 
CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, Author of “ Wildfire,” &c. 

‘* Tt is refreshing to meet with an essayist like Mr. Dunphie, who can charm us 
with the grace, fancy, and wit he displays in dealing with simple and even 
commonplace subjects. We confess we cannot understand the title, since 


‘Sweet Sleep’ will form at all times a delightfal volume of entertaining 
reading.”— Daily Chronicle. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES: A Domestic Story. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. With Full-page Illus- 
tration and Vignette. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


**We can heartily recommend ‘ Nellie’s Memories’ as a pretty and original 


story of English domestic life.”—Standard. 
THE CAPEL GIRLS. By EDWARD 


GARRETT. With Full-page Illustration and Vignette. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


‘* Will meet with extensive sympathy. A religious spirit permeates every 
chapter.” — Atheneum. 

“Cannot fail to instruct and delight.”—Court Journal, 

“ Is a book with a high moral teaching in it.”—Academy. 


THE LIVES OF THE CONJURERS. By 
THOMAS FROST. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


‘‘No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full of amusement and 
information.”"—Era. 


THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD: a New 
Novel. By RICHARD DOWLING. In 8 vols. 


“All things being taken into consideration, it may be pronounced a decided 
success. .. . This work alone would have been enough to have established the 
author’s claim to a place amongst the first of living writers of exciting tiction of 
the more intense kind,”—Morning Post. 

“Rarely has a novel of greater power or interest been written than in this 
instance, the plot being as original as its delineation is expressive. The 
incidents, which are numerous and exciting, are laid on the iron-bound south 
coast of Ireland, and are strangely weird and singular in their characteristics.”— 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


CASQUE AND COWL: a Tale of the French 
Reformation. By the Author of ‘‘Homeless and Friend- 
less,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s, 

** There is no lack of stirring incident.”"— Morning Post. 
** Is an attractive and interesting story. It deserves hearty commendation.” 


—Record. 
“A Romance of the most fascinating description.”—Court Journal. 


A MAD MARRIAGE. By MRS. MAY 
AGNES FLEMING. With Full-page Illustration and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


*‘Highly sensational, is well worked out, and the curiosity of the reader is 
aroused and kept on the stretch in a very artistic manner.”— Morning Post. 

‘* Mrs. Fleming’s sensational title will not disappoint those who have a taste 
for wonders.”—Atheneum. 


MOLLY CAREW: a New Novel. 


OWENS BLACKBURN, Author of ‘‘A Woman Scorned,” 
‘* Dean Swift’s Ghost,” ‘‘ Philosopher Push,” ‘“‘ The Quest of 
the Heir,” &c. 3 vols. 


RUTH EVERINGHAM. By JESSIE 
— LLOYD, Author of the ‘“‘ Hazelhurst Mystery,” &c. 


MARGARET DUNBAR. By ANNABEL 


GRAY, Author of “‘ Estella,” &c. 3 vols. 


BROOK AND RIVER. By CAPTAIN 


MACHLACHLAN, 8 vols. 


GREAT GRENFELL GARDENS: A New 


Story of Modern Society... By B, H.. BUXTON, Author of 
‘*Nell—On and off the Stage,” ‘‘ Jennie of ‘ The Princes,’ ” 
* Fetterless,” “‘ Won,” &c. 


THE BACHELOR : an Original Novel. By 
ARTHUR MONTAGU BROOKFIELD. 2 vols. 


NOBLE BY HERLTAGE. By GEORGE 
FREDERICK PARDON, Author of ‘‘ The Faces in the Fire,” 
“Caleb Worthington’s Wish,” &c. Price 2s. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of ‘‘ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” &c. Price 2s. 


“Something more than , ink, and paper has been brought to the execution 
of this thoroughly in story, and something better than.a sense of literary 
dissipation may be experienced as the result of its persual,”—Atheneum. 


LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of *‘ An Island Pearl,” &c. Price 2s. 


FIGHTING THE AIR. By FLORENCE 


MARRYAT, Author of “ Love’s Conflict,” ‘‘ Woman against 
Woman,” ‘* Her Lord and Master,” &c. Price 2s. 


THE MYSTERY OF ROARING MEG. 
By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Golden Grain,” &c. Price 1s. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. By B. L. 
FARJEON. Price 1s. 


BLADE-O’-GRASS. By B. L. FARJEON. 


Price 1s. 
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